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What Are ERIC/RCS Special Collections? 

Each ERIC/RCS Special Collection contains ten or more Digests and FAS! Bibs offering a variety of 
viewpoints on selected topics of interest and importance in contemporary education. ERIC Digests are brief 
syntheses of the research that has been done on a specific topic. FAST Bibs (Focused Access to Selected 
Topics) are annotated bibliographies with selected entries from the ERIC database. Both Digests and FAST 
Bibs provide up-to-date information in an accessible format. 

Our Special Collections are intended as a resource that can be used quickly and effectively by teachers, 
students, administrators, researchers, policy makers, and parents. The Digests may be consulted for a 
summary of, or a particular viewpoint on, the research in an area, while the FAST Bibs may be used as the 
start of a more extensive look at what is available in the ERIC database on a subject of interest. 

PERSONAL COMMUNICATION 

The focus of this Special Collection is the field of personal communication-both interpersonal and 
intrapersonal communication-a topic that affects all of us. This subject is normally dealt with formally in 
speech communication courses at the high-school and college levels. Personal communication may also be 
studied in many educational psychology courses. A great deal of research has been carried out to illuminate 
various aspects of communication behavior. 

Communication—Interpersonal and Intrapersonal 

Clearly, communication involves conveying words and/or feelings between individuals, or between an 
individual and a group. This communication may be either verbal or nonverbal; much has been written 
about both. Included in this collection is an annotated bibliography entitled Interpersonal Communication, 
by Michael Shermis {FAST Bib No. 34). There are sections on instructional strategies, gender issues, and 
communication research and theory. 

What is "intrapersonal communication?" Leonard Shedletsky defines intrapersonal communication as the 
conversations going on inside ourselves but "more than just talking to yourself." {Meaning and Mind: An 
Intrapersonal Approach to Human Communication, a book which may be ordered from ERIC/RCS) The 
author has collected a variety of useful classroom exercises to help students explore this particular form of 
communication and thereby learn to carry on the human dialogue with oneself in a reflective, intelligent 
way. 

Communication Skills across the Curriculum 

Communication skills include reading, writing, speaking, and listening; all of these are used in sending 
messages to, and receiving messages from, other people. While at times special attention needs to be paid 
to developing each skill separately, in recent years there has been a push toward recognizing the interrela- 
tionships among the various communication skills. Recognition has also increased that these skills should be 
taught and reinforced in all areas of the curriculum, rather than just in classes devoted to reading or to 
English or to speech. Included in this collection is a bibliography entitled Communication Skills across the 
Curriculum {FAST Bib No. 56, by Jerry Johns, Sharon Weber, and Katy Howe). 

Using creative arts in the classroom is one way to integrate the teaching of communication skills and 
enliven the learning milieu. Jerry Johns, Mary Ellen Sanders, and Sharon Weber have listed a number of 
resources in the ERIC database into a bibliography entitled Creative Arts in the Classroom: Readers' Theater, 
Drama, and Oral Interpretation. There is also a Digest entitled Creative Dramatics in the Language Arts 
Classroom, by Bruce Robbins, describing a variety of strategies to incorporate the informal use of drama into 
language-arts teaching. Robbins refers to Dorothy Heathcote, who emphasizes the way drama encourages 
enactment of many different social roles and engages many levels, styles, and uses of language." Language 



is the central tool and concern for Heathcote, who notes the crucial nature of communication in si ciety and 
places communication at the center of the educational system." (Robbins, 1988) 

Listening Skills 

The business world is placing increasing emphasis on the importance of good communiotion skills, and 
listening instruction has been added to employee training in many corporations, as well as to the curriculum 
of schools and universities. Michael Shermis has compiled a bibliography on Listening Skills in Business (FAST 
Bib No. 1 9), with a section on "Teaching Techniques and Strategies" and one on "Recent Research." 

Despite the importance of listening in all of our lives, relatively little emphasis has been placed on the 
development of this skill in schools and colleges. Nancy Hyslop and Bruce Tone, in a Digest entitled 
Listening: Are We Teaching It, and If So, How? argue that listening-as the first language mode that children 
acqu ire-provides a foundation for all aspects of language and cognitive development. They suggest that 
more emphasis should be given in the curriculum to developing listening skills— not as a separate course, but 
in conjunction with the other communication skills-reading, writing, and speaking. Even with an Integrated 
Language Arts approach, the skill of listening is often not given much emphasis. 

"Active listening" goes beyond comprehending what is said to an empathetic understanding of what is 
being conveyed by body language and tone of voice as well as by the words that are uttered. This type of 
listening, when combined with appropriate feedback to the speaker regarding the feelings that have been 
communicated, is often referred to as "reflective listening." Developing this sort of listening skill is not only 
important for counselors, teachers, and health professionals but also for parents and spouses. 

Storytelling 

Who cannot remember listening with rapt attention to a good story? Storytelling is a particular form of 
the communication skill of speaking, and the hearers are in an excellent position to practice their listening 
skills. Included in this collection is a Digest with the title Storytelling: Its Wide-Ranging Impact in the 
Classroom. The author, Nola Kortner Aiex, notes that one of the important benefits of storytelling in the 
classroom is its power to capture attention and to bridge real and imaginary worlds. Both story telling and 
reading aloud may be used with great effectiveness to develop the appreciation of literature. The Digest 
includes many suggestions for different ways to make storytelling effective in a classroom setting. Also part 
of this collection is a bibliography entitled Storytelling: An Art for All, by William Burriss. Burriss has collected 
a number of sources on storytelling from the ERIC database, including one section on "Students as 
Storytellers" and one on "Storytelling as a Teaching Technique." 

Audience Awareness 

When do children become aware of having an audience? Clearly, even tiny babies are aware of the 
reactions they prompt as a result of smiling and gurgling and cooing. When does a sense of audience for 
written communication develop in children? Some interesting research has been done on this topic; some 
of it is described in an ERIC/RCS Digest, Audience Awareness: When and How Does It Develop^ by Rebecca 
L. Strange. How can teachers help children to gain a sense of audience and use it to strengthen their writing 
skills? Strange discusses briefly a few of the strategies found in the ERIC database: writing letters and sending 
them to real readers, and many different ways to publish students' writing. By using these techniques, 
students are aided to develop an important skill-communicating accurately one's intended meaning to 
other human beings. 

Interviewing 

Interviewing us«;s a particular set of communication strategies and skills, on the part of both the 
interviewer and interviewee. FAST Bib No. 23, Interviewing: Communication Strategies, by Michael Shermis, 
is a collection of citations from the ERIC database on this topic. The bibliography includes sections on 
teaching techniques and strategies, tips for students, interviewing forms and tests, and research. 

ERIC/RCS, in collaboration with the Speech Communication Association, has published a book for use 
in classroom's, entitled Teaching Interviewing for Career Preparation, by Charles J. Stewart. The author 
discusses many different kinds of interviewing and provides numerous sample exercises and checklists to 
assisi students to learn about interviewing and to practice their skills in diverse situations, as both interviewer 
and interviewee. 
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Communication Apprehension 

Some people experience more than the normal level of anxiety when asked to speak before a group. 
They experience "stage fright" to the point where they may go to great lengths to avoid situations in which 
they might be expected to speak in public. One of the annotated bibliographies in this collection is on this 
topic: Communication Apprehension, by Michael Shermis, FAST Bib No. 1 5. Various sections of the FAST Bib 
contain strategies for instructors and students to alleviate communication apprehension, information about 
some programs developed to cope with speech anxiety, and reports of recent research in the field. 

Another book copublished by ERIC/RCS with the Speech Communication Association is entitled Quiet 
Children and the Classroom Teacher (2nd edition), by James C. McCroskey and Virginia P. Richmond. The 
authors suggest caring, thoughtful ways to help the children in every classroom who are experiencing a high 
level of communication apprehension. (Communication apprehension may be thought of as on a scale, 
from high to low, with most people somewhere in the middle.) 

Debate as a Way to Develop Communication Skills 

Debate may be used as a way to develop critical thinking and reasoning abilities, and all the other 
communication skills as well. Speaking and listening are very much a part of the debate itself; preparation 
for a debate involves reading and writing and clear thinking also. One of the Digests in this collection, by 
Nola Kortner Aiex, is entitled Debate and Communication Skills. Aiex describes an unusual debate program 
in Pennsylvania that grew out of a 4-H Project; it emphasized communication skills generalizable to many 
other situations. 

Personal Narrative 

Personal narrative, or autobiographical writing, has been used very successfully as a way to reach 
students of diverse cultural and language backgrounds, for it allows those students to learn to communicate 
their thoughts and feelings in writing and speaking about subjects that they know very welMhemselves. A 
list of citations concerning this topic, and also ethnographic research, is part of this collection: Ethnography 
and Personal Narrative: Uses in Education, by Ruth Eppele. 

Our intention in this Special Collection is to help you become more familiar with some of the issues and 
research in the field of personal communication. We hope you will find it useful. 

More Information from the ERIC Database 

In addition to the citations in the Digests and FAST Bibs included in this collection, other resources may 
be found by searching the ERIC database. A few of the terms that would be useful in a search are these: 
Interpersonal-Communication, Interpersonal-Relationship, Conflict-Resolution, Self-Expression, Extraversion- 
Introversion. If you need help with a search, please contact User Services at ERIC/RCS (812-855-5847). 

Materials Available from the ERIC Clearinghouse on Reading and Communication 
Skills: 

These materials may be of interest to you: 

Quiet Children and the Classroom Teacher (2nd edition), 
by James C. McCroskey and Virginia P. Richmond 

Teaching Interviewing for Career Preparation (2nd ed., revised and enlarged), 
by Charles J. Stewart 

Meaning and Mind: An Intrapersonal Approach to Human Communication, 
by Leonard Shedletsky 

How Do journalists Think? A Proposal for the Study of Cognitive Bias in Newsmaking, 
by S. Holly Stocking and Paget H. Cross 

Teaching the Introductory Public Relations Course: A Communication Perspective, 
by James S. Measell 
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Debate and Communication Skills 



by Nola KortnerAiex 

Most parents are happy when their elementary 
school age children manifest an interest in little 
league baseball, after-school soccer, or beginning 
track-and-field. Parents feel that athletics can teach 
their youngsters how to compete with others and 
also how to function as part of a team. There is, 
however, another activity which can help young 
children learn to be part of a team but which places 
less emphasis on competition and which is, in addi- 
tion, less gender specific than athletics. That activity 
is debate. 

According to one educator (Lybbert, 1985), the 
debate discipline has three goals: (1) the enhance 
ment of critical thinking and reasoning abilities; (2) 
academic advancement or development; and (3) 
the promotion of communication skills. For young 
children, the focus can be on the development of 
oral communication skills. And beginning a debate 
program with young children in elementary school 
can go a long way toward removing the somewhat 
elitist aura that surrounds debate in high school and 
college. 

KIDSPEAK 

Littlefield and Littlefield (1989) describe an inno- 
vative after-school program for grades three 
through six which was specifically designed to teach 
oral communication skills to children. The program 
is called KIDSPEAK and was initiated in 1987. De- 
bate represents only one of the units contained in 
the program, along with such topics as oral reading, 
listening, creative expression, storytelling, communi- 
cation etiquette, etc. Teachers who were interested 
in the debate activity were given a short training 
session and access to additional help if they felt they 
needed it. 



Debate concepts are presented to the children 
in simplified form in lessons lasting 15 or 20 min- 
utes. Each lesson emphasizes a certain skill and 
contains a writing exercise. For example: 

"Lesson #6: Good Behavior for the Answerer. 
When you are answering questions, there are cer- 
tain rules you should follow: 

• Stand so you may see the questioner and the audi- 
ence. 

• If the questioner asks you to keep your answers 
brief, you are obliged to do what you are told. 

• It is not proper to answer a question with another 
question. 

• When asked a question, the speaker may not ask 
anyone else to answer. 

"Working in pairs, practice giving answers in a 
courteous way. Remember the rules and try to an- 
swer each question in as complete a way as possi- 
ble. 

"Now— write down some questions here that you 
can use in practice." 

Debate topics were chosen by the children biu 
were subject to teacher approval. The topics ranged 
from the personal (often chosen by the younger 
children) to the political and environmental— the 
Panama Canal Treaty and smoker' rights, for exam- 
ple. Carre (1987) describes a similar classroom proj- 
ect in which seven-year-olds debated the 
controversial environmental issue of the building of 
a new road to their town. 

The KIDSPEAK project culminated in a debate 
presented for the children's parents who were 
pleased with the results and with their children's 
mastery of debate concepts at such a young age. 
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Middle Schools 

The Florida Department of Education introduces 
debate into the curriculum as early as middle school 
or junior high school (Curriculum Frameworks 
grades 6-8, 1986)* A program such as KIDSPEAK 
would be an excellent introduction for the more 
structured course in speech and debate for middle 
schools. The Florida program outlines Its major con- 
cepts/content as follows: "The purpose of this 
course is to introduce the fundamentals of formal 
and informal communication. The content should 
include, but not be limited to, forms of oral commu- 
nication, techniques of group discussion, fundamen- 
tals of parliamentary procedure, elements of debate 
and debate activities, basic techniques of public 
speaking, and techniques of evaluation." Among 
the 1 1 aims for successfully completing the course 
are (1 ) use the minimum essentials of parliamentary 
procedure; (2) utilize fundamental concepts of de- 
bating in debate activities; and (3) identify careers 
related to successful debating skills. 

Since the experts generally agree that communi- 
cation apprehension increases as the child passes 
through adolescence, perhaps the earlier introduc- 
tion of speech/debate courses in the curriculum 
would allow the student to acquire communication 
skills more easily. 

A Cross-Generational Program 

A cross-generational debate program that em- 
phasizes communication skills was developed as a 
4-H project in Pennsylvania. Atwater (1984) de- 
scribes a successful project that included two 
classes of elementary school children from two dif- 
ferent schools who debated the proposal "Re- 
solved, that nuclear power should become our 
country's primary source for developing electricity 
in the future." Judges were senior students from the 
4-H program, and an adult leader served as an 
overall moderator. The project generated a sheet 
entitled "Helpful Tips for the Debater," and succes- 
sive topics were selected from discussions at 4-H 
meetings. 

The tips sheet includes tips for before the debate 
(such as, "when introduced, smile and look at the 
audience"); during the debate ("try to use words 
that create clear pictures"); and after the debate 
("try to evaluate your own presentation"). Addition- 
ally, 10 tips on delivery were enumerated— tips 
which could serve for anyone intent on improving 
his or her communication skills: 
• If you can, practice speaking into a tape recorder. 

Play it back to yourself. See how many words you 

slur, mumble, or mispronounce. 



• Always practice, but never memorize. Use of 
notecards should be kept to a minimum. 

• Stress the important issues by pausing and/or in- 
creasing your volume. 

• Gesture naturally, or not at all. Never force ges- 
tures. 

• Use vocal variety. Do not speak in a monotone. 

• Speak clearly, slowly, distinctly. 

• Make sure that you have adequate volume. 

• Remember to look at the audience, your oppo- 
nent, and the judge-establish eye contact 

• Avoid nervous mannerisms, like playing with your 
hair, or tapping your pencil on the desk. 

• Remember to relax. 

Expert Opinions 

Sodikow (1985) believes that debate helps stu- 
dents develop the emotional maturity to win and 
lose graciously; acquire the social skills necessary to 
work with a colleague and compete against other 
students; and use spoken English in an increasingly 
sophisticated way. Huston (1985) stresses that the 
student should be encouraged to become adapt- 
able to many different styles of communication. 
McClain (1989) argues that debate should be seen 
as a cooperative rather than a c ipetitive en- 
deavor. 

Some educators feel that debate should become 
more audience centered and focused on commu- 
nity issues rather than on tournaments (Stepp, 
1989). Many college students who are involved in 
debate feel that the emphasis on tournament debat- 
ing makes them too argumentative in everyday life. 
For younger children, a focus on developing com- 
munication skills rather than on competition in de- 
bate fosters attitudes of open-mindedness, fairness, 
and tolerance for the viewpoints of others. (Atwater, 
1984) 
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Storytelling: Its Wide-Ranging Impact 

in the Classroom 



by Nola KortnerAiex 

Storytelling is a creative art form that has enter- 
tained and informed across centuries and cultures 
(Fisher, 1985), and its instructional potential contin- 
ues to serve teachers. Storytelling, or oral literature, 
has many of its roots in the attempt to explain life or 
the mysteries of the world and the universe-to try 
to make sense out of things (Tway, 1985). In doing 
so, the characters and themes in the stories have 
become cultural and often cross-cultural archetypes 
of historic and continuing importance (Lasser, 
1 979). Even in today's technological world, we have 
not changed to such a degree that the archetypes 
presented in traditional oral literature are no longer 
applicable (Livo and Rietz, 1986). 

Rosen (1986) enumerates several factors about 
the universality of narrative that merit consideration: 
1 ) human beings dream and speak to themselves in 
narrative (inner narrative speech); 2) a basic form of 
narrative is not only telling but also retelling;. and 3) 
narrative is oral in the sense that an individual can 
engage with it fully without encountering it in writ- 
ten form. Storytelling, probably the oldest form of 
narrative in the world, is not the same as reading 
aloud, because in storytelling, the interaction be 
tween teller and listener is immediate, personal, 
active, and direct. Preece (1 987) discusses 1 4 narra- 
tive forms which children use routinely and regu- 
larly. 

Storytelling in the Classroom 

In 1984, the commission on Literature of the 
National Council of Teachers of English applauded 
an emerging trend in schools and communities 
which emphasizes storytelling as literature (Suhor, 
1984). Numerous articles entered in the ERIC 

Nola Kortner Aiex is the Assistant Director for Database Build- 
ing at the ERIC Clearinghouse on Reading and Communication 
Skills. 



database between 1985 and 1988 discuss the ben- 
efits of storytelling in developing language abilities, 
appreciation of literature, critical thinking and com- 
prehension, and understanding of community and 
self. 

In discussing how storytelling involves the con- 
trol of language for narrative, for example, Wyatt, et 
a/. (1986) describe the application of storytelling in 
teaching children to write as though they were 
doing so for media. Alparaque (1 988) notes another 
important benefit related to the development of the 
appreciation of literature— the power of storytelling 
to bind attention and to bridge real and imaginary 
worlds. 

George and Schaer (1986) investigated the ef- 
fects of three mediums for presenting literature to 
children and discovered that storytelling and drama- 
tization were significantly more effective in facilitat- 
ing recall of prose content than was television. 
These findings indicted that storytelling is a viable 
method for stimulating children's imaginations, ulti- 
mately leading to a higher cognitive level in student 
responses. Reinehr (1987) discusses ways to use 
mythic literature to teach children about themselves 
and to help them write their own stories and leg- 
ends. For vrry young children, the sequencing of 
events or the shaping of stories may be difficult, as 
children tend to ramble. However, sharing stoiies 
can give youngsters more of a "sense of story"— an 
awareness that can help them in both reading and 
writing. In reading, for example, a sense of story can 
help children to predict and know what to expect, 
and to read with more awareness of cause and 
effect, sequence and other story factors related to 
comprehension (Kempter, 1986; Trabasso and Van 
Den Broek, 1985). In writing, children learn to apply 
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such structures while telling their own stories and 
giving shape to their experiences (Tway, 1985). 

Perhaps storytelling's greatest value for a teacher 
is its effectiveness in fostering a relaxed and intimate 
atmosphere in the classroom. Scott (1 985), an expe- 
rienced Australian teacher/storyteller, explains how 
this practical and general objective can relate to the 
other benefits from using storytelling: It can 1 ) intro- 
duce children to a range of story experiences; 2) 
provide young students with models of story pat- 
terns, themes, characters, and incidents to help 
them in their own writing, oral language, and think- 
ing; 3) nurture and encourage a sense of humor in 
children; 4) help put children's own words in per- 
spective; 5) increase knowledge and understanding 
of other places, races, and beliefs; 6) introduce new 
ideas and be used to question established concepts 
without threat to the individual; 7) lead to discus- 
sions that are far ranging and often more satisfying 
than those arising from formal lessons; and 8) serve 
as the most painless way of teaching children to 
listen, to concentrate, and to follow the thread and 
logic of an argument. 

Some Aids for Effective Storytelling 

To build children's storytelling skills, Plourde 
(1985) recommends activities that focus on role 
playing, generating character, helping students find 
an appropriate voice, and developing the ability to 
make logical conclusions. Plourde elaborates on a 
do 'en techniques appropriate for children in kinder- 
garten through grade 6. One, for example, has the 
teacher or one child relate the beginning of a famil- 
iar fairy tale and another child make up an entirely 
new ending. 

The United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization (1984) offers several sugges- 
tions for making low-cost crafts materials that facili- 
tate storytelling. Among them is the construction of 
a simple mini-cinema illustrating sequential events 
of a story. These stages of the story may then be 
presented with a flexible strip of drawings operated 
by pulling a string. 

Gross and Batchelder (1986) present exercises 
for older elementary and middle school students 
designed to improve group dynamics and create a 
learning environment for storytelling. One tech- 
nique involves using a circle to practice games in- 
spired by modern dance education and native 
American rituals. These exercises help older stu- 
dents who are apt to be self conscious to become 
more confident, willing to participate, and support- 
ive of the storytelling process. 

Music— classical or popular, recorded or live- 
can also be used to set the scene for storytelling, as 



can puppets and other simple props. But effective 
storytelling is a versatile strategy that stirs the imagi- 
nation and enables children to visualize with few or 
no visual aids at all. 

The Classroom Teacher as Storyteller 

For a classroom teacher who wishes to use story- 
telling, it is best to begin by choosing a simple story 
with only a few characters and an uncomplicated 
plot. The story should have action, the plot should 
be understandable to the listeners, and the events 
of the story should have a definite climax that leads 
to a conclusion the students will find satisfactory. 

Folk and fairy tales are the easiest kinds of stories 
for beginning storytellers to communicate (Ramey, 
1986; Taub, 1984). In selecting these or any story, it 
is important to keep in mind the age of the children 
in the audience. Scott (1985) advises the storyteller 
to be flexible, to expect unexpected reactions, and 
to remember that enjoyment should be the first and 
chief consideration. 

Scott and other researchers emphasize that a 
storyteller need not be a "performer," but rather a 
person who has good memory and listening skills, 
who sincerely likes the story chosen for telling, and 
who knows the story so well that it can be recreated 
for an audience without any uncertainty or panic. 
Storytellers who are too "actorish" usually fascinate 
the audience, but at the expense of the story. 

The second consideration in effective storytelling 
should be to encourage exploration and experimen- 
tation with language (Schwartz, 1987). Constructing 
meaning through use of language is an implicit goal 
in storytelling. A language development focus can 
recommend retelling. Stories that are told and re- 
told develop a patina with each new telling. 
Children's participation in storytelling provides not 
only novelty to stimulate the child's curiosity, but 
also enough familiarity to allow a child to perceive 
relationships and to experience success at using 
language (Wason-Ellam, 1986). 
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Creative Dramatics 
in the Language Arts Classroom 



by Bruce Robbins 

It is ironic that although most English teachers 
consider drama to be within their curricular domain, 
drama is used more often as a teaching method in 
other disciplines. Dramatic techniques such as role 
playing and simulations are well documented in 
social studies and history, business and vocational, 
foreign language, counseling, and even science 
classes; but according to recent reports (Applebee, 
1984; Coodlad, 1984) dramatic techniques are 
rarely used to teach language arts classes in the 
U.S., especially at the secondary level. English teach- 
ers tend to relegate drama to theater courses, isolat- 
ing drama techniques from most English 
classrooms. Yet, the literature on classroom drama 
suggests that there is considerable untapped poten- 
tial for using drama as a teaching method. 

Experts emphasize that using dramatic tech- 
niques as a teaching method is not the same thing 
as teaching theater. Theater is an art form which 
focuses on a product, a play production for an 
audience. Drama in the classroom— often referred 
to as creative dramatics to distinguish it from theater 
arts— is informal and focuses on the process of dra- 
matic enactment for the sake of the learner, not an 
audience. Classroom drama is not learning about 
drama, but learning through drama. Charles Combs 
(1988) explains: 

While drama is informed by many of the ideas 
and practices of theater art, it is principally valued 
as a learning medium rather than as an art form, 
and is governed and validated through criteria 
other than aesthetics. Informal drama's goals are 
based in pedagogical, developmental and learning 
theory as much or more than they are arts based; 
its objectives are manifold, but they are all directed 

Bruce Robbins has taught high school English and Drama for 
13 years. 



toward the growth and development of the panic- 
ipant rather than the entertainment or stimulation 
of the observer, (p.9) 

Drama Is a Highly Valued Teaching 
Technique 

In dramatic activities, students use and examine 
their present knowledge in order to induce new 
knowledge. Bolton (1985) points out that while 
much school learning is an accruing of facts, drama 
can help students reframe their knowledge into new 
perspectives. Dramatic activity is a way of exploring 
subject matter and its relationships to self and soci- 
ety, a way of "making personal meaning and sense 
of universal, abstract, social, moral, and ethical con- 
cepts through the concrete experience of the 
drama." (Norman, 1981, p. 50, as quoted by Bolton, 
1985, p.155) 

According to Dorothy Heathcote (1983), an im- 
portant value of using drama in the classroom is that 
"in drama the complexity of living is removed tem- 
porarily into this protected bower so that children 
not only can learn it and explore it, but also enjoy 
it."(p.701) 

Heathcote also emphasizes the way drama en- 
courages enactment of many different social roles 
and engages many levels, styles, and uses of lan- 
guage. Language is the central tool and concern for 
Heathcote, who notes the crucial nature of commu- 
nication in society and places communication at the 
center of the educational system. 

Other researchers and theorists also attribute 
many benefits to using drama in the classroom. In 
Dramatics and the Teaching of Literature, James 
Hoetker (1969) contends that drama increases ere 
ativity, originality, sensitivity, fluency, flexibility, 
emotional stability, cooperation, and examination 
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of moral attitudes, while developing communica- 
tion skills and appreciation of literature. Hoetker 
describes drama as a method of better accommo- 
dating students whose learning styles are visual or 
kinesthetic, of teaching critical skills, and of produc- 
ing aesthetic experiences with literature. 

Most of the research on drama in the classroom 
has been done at the primary level, where drama 
has been found to improve reading comprehension, 
persuasive writing, self concepts, and attitudes to- 
ward others (Pellegrini and Calda, 1982; Gourgey, 
1984; and Wagner, 1987). !n her research with high 
school students, Renee Clift (1983) found that stu- 
dents using dramatic enactment performed as well 
as students in traditional lecture, discussion, or seat- 
work modes. Moreover, they experienced more in- 
stances of higher order thinking, more topic-specific 
emotions, decreased apprehension, and less topic- 
irrelevant thought than students in the non-dramatic 
mode. 

Benefits Can be Gained with Varied 
Applications 

Drama has many applications in the classroom. 
The teacher may work in role, as Dorothy 
Heathcote (1985) demonstrates, assuming for her- 
self and her students the "mantle of the expert." 
With this role-playing technique, teacher and stu- 
dents might assume the attitudes and language of 
present-day scientists planning a Bronze-Age com- 
munity; or they could become monks who find an 
ancient manuscript and must decide what should 
be done with it. 

Whether students become the town council in 
"The Pied Piper" (Tarlington, 1985), government 
officials in Farley Mowat's Never Cry Wolf (Barker, 
1988), or representatives of the publishing industry 
(Martin, 1982), teacher and students collaboratively 
construct their imaginary world. The gradual con- 
struction and exploration of this world results in a 
better and more personal understanding of the cen- 
tral issues being studied. 

Improvisation takes many useful forms besides 
role playing. Theater guides 'ike Viola Spolin's clas- 
sic Improvisation for the Theatre (1963) provide a 
wealth of activities, but the most successful improvi- 
sations are those derived from the work at hand. For 
example, a class might dramatize what it is like to be 
an outsider while reading Faulkner's "A Rose for 
Emily" (Bailey, 1982) or might simulate being survi- 
vors on a deserted island before beginning 
Golding's Lord of the Flies (Sheehy, 1982). Cather- 
ine Hrybyk's (1983) class improvised a trial of Nora 
Helmer from Ibsen's The Doll House, and Helen 
Sheehy's (1982) students worked in interpretive 



groups to enact the ways Nora might make her final 
ex j t/ reflecting all they knew about Nora's character 
and situation. 

Other techniques useful in the classroom are 
readers' theater and choral readings and writing and 
producing radio programs, television screenplays, 
or documentaries. Students develop both an under- 
standing of and appreciation for literary genres and 
for particular works of fiction by writing scripts from 
fiction or writing fiction descriptions from play 
scenes. 

Dramatic activity is a useful way to begin a piece 
of literature or to generate ideas for writing. Drama 
can encourage students to explore, clarify, and elab- 
orate feelings, attitudes, and ideas. Because drama 
requires students to organize, synthesize, and artic- 
ulate their ideas, it provides an excellent opportu- 
nity for reflection and evaluation at the conclusion 
of a unit of study. 

The Teacher Plays the Role of Facilitator 

In using drama in the classroom, the teacher 
becomes a facilitator rather than an authority or the 
source of knowledge, Hoetker (1969) warns that 
"the teacher who too often imposes his authority, or 
who conceives of drama as a kind of inductive 
method for arriving at preordained correct answers, 
will certainly vitiate the developmental values of 
drama and possibly its educational values as well." 
(p.28) 

Classroom drama is most useful in exploring top- 
ics when there are no single, correct answers or 
interpretations, and when divergence is more inter- 
esting than conformity and truth is interpretable. As 
Douglas Barnes (1968) puts it, "Education should 
strive not for the acceptance of one voice, but for 
an active exploration of many voices." (p.3) 

As collaborator and guide, the teacher sets the 
topic and starts things in motion, but the students' 
choices determine the course the lessor will take. 
The teacher encourages students to take the major 
responsibility for giving meaning to the curricular 
concepts and to communicate them through action, 
gesture, and dialogue. Heathcote (1983) says that 
the teacher and students make a journey into new 
territory together. Cecily O'Neill ( 1 985) writes, "The 
dramatic world of educational drama is most valu- 
able both educationally and aesthetically when its 
construction is shared and its meanings negoti- 
ated." (p.160) 

Constructing shared, negotiated meanings re- 
quires that teachers feel secure enough to give stu- 
dents center stage in the classroom. Practitioners 
advise interested teachers to begin by de^i: ^g brief 
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activities, to use familiar subject matter, and to resist 
making hasty judgments. Hoetker (1969) cautions 
that "development through drama is a gradual, cu- 
mulative process, and it is very uncertain what may 
be the developmental timetable, especially if drama 
is only an occasional activity." (p.29) However, with 
practice, teachers of English will discover that the 
use of drama techniques in the classroom can be- 
come a vital part of their teaching repertoire. 
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by Rebecca L Strange 

Many theorists contend that the purpose of writ- 
ing is to communicate with an audience, which can 
be defined as actual readers or as the writer himself. 
Scholars also seem to agree on another point: "no 
matter who/what the audience is (from real people 
to fictional construct), writers adjust their discourse 
to theii audiences. In other words, writers do things 
to bring their readers into their texts, to establish a 
community that includes themselves and their 
reader." (Wildeman, 1988) 

A strong case can be made for teachers to use 
audience-oriented teaching strategies that encour- 
age children to write for a wide range of readers. 
Examples of such assignments would be to have the 
student write letters or something that would be 
read by parents, friends, local community leaders, 
or sports heroes. 

Yet questions remain about how writers, espe- 
cially student writers, actually learn to consider an 
audience of readers. These questions involve com- 
plex issues that are current topics of investigation. 

Young Children's Sense of Audience 

Can teachers expect students as young as those 
in elementary school to write with an audience in 
mind? Research suggests that a developmental 
trend exists in which children gradually develop a 
sense of audience in their writing. 

Young children apparently understand that they 
can use writing to communicate with a reader, and 
they intend to write in a manner that demonstrates 
this understanding. Kroll (1984) found that nine- 
year-old children wrote letters in which clear prob- 
lem statements and explicit requests for help 
indicated audience awareness. "Few of the letters 
manifested either gross egocentrism or a blatant 
disregard for the reader's needs." (p.425) Yet the 
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nine year olds frequently did not provide essential 
information about themselves or instructions so the 
reader could respond to the letter. 

The high school writers in a study by Fontaine 
(1984) were more apt than elementary students to 
adjust writing to meet audience needs. Eighteen- 
year-old students and nine year olds were asked to 
write letters to a good friend (a familiar peer audi- 
ence) and to a great aunt from France (an unfamiliar 
adult audience). 

Fontaine found that eighteen-year-old writers re 
fleeted on audience while they were writing and 
during stimulated recall and interview discussions 
after their letters were written. In contrast, the nine 
year olds reflected on audience during stimulated 
recall and interview discussions but seldom as they 
were writing. Fontaine suggests that while "young 
writers have a developing awareness of audience- 
one which allows them to describe rationally the 
audience/writer relationship.. .the nine-year-olds 
seemed to be trapped, having neither a real nor a 
representational image of the audience, but only an 
ill-defined sense of the 'other/" (p. 19-20) 

A study of sixth-grade writers (Strange, 1986) 
provides additional evidence that children under- 
stand that audiences differ. Students wrote movie 
reviews for two audiences— one consisting of the 
writer himself or a friend and the other of a teacher 
or a university professor. Students significantly al- 
tered two of the four variables studied according to 
the audience. They decreased the percentage of 
slang expressions and increased the number of 
words when they wrote for the teacher or university 
professor. In contrast, the students increased the 
percentage of slang expressions and decreased the 
number of words when they wrote for a friend or 
self. Students also appeared to write in a more 
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deferential fashion for a teacher or a professor, in- 
cluding apologies for opinions and hedging on their 
opinions more. 

These studies suggest that teachers can expect 
young students to understand that writing should be 
adapted to readers' needs. Moreover, teachers can 
expect elementary students to make limited adjust- 
ments in their writing according to audience. More 
specifically, research suggests that elementary stu- 
dents can write clear problem statements for read- 
ers and choose appropriate wording for readers. 
High school students appear to be much more likely 
to consider audience needs throughout the writing 
process than are elementary students. 

The Classroom Environment 

How does a teacher affect students' sense of 
audience? Studies suggest that teachers can de- 
velop effective audience-oriented writing strategies 
only if they think carefully about their own role as an 
audience for their students' writing. Not only does 
the teacher control the classroom environment and 
devise writing assignments and strategies, but the 
teacher usually reads and evaluates the writing. Es- 
pecially confusing to students is knowing that the 
teacher is also the audience of writing assignments 
that prescribe other audiences. 

It is not surprising that Britton (1975) found that 
the audience that students most frequently ad- 
dressed in a school environment was the teacher. 
After accumulating almost 2,000 writing samples 
from British students comparable to fifth graders 
and above in American schools, Britton categorized 
the writing samples as addressing oneself, the 
teacher, a wider audience, or an unknown audi- 
ence. A large majority of the scripts, 85 percent, 
were written for the teacher or the teacher as the 
examiner. 

Yet outside the classroom, people write for a 
variety of audiences. In Marion, Ohio, adult writers 
were observed as they wrote in settings including a 
school office, restaurants, a travel agency, and a 
heaith club (Sanders, 1985). Analysis of self-report 
forms, interviews, and writing samples showed that 
the participants wrote with purposes and for audi- 
ences ranging from the private (" I wrote for myself 
in order to capture the feelings I was having") to the 
public, as in writing notices for church bulletins. 

Trained observers in a study by Marshall (1983) 
discussed with high school students their school 
writing tasks. The students felt they had few avail- 
able options when they wrote for school. They 
shaped their writing according to a narrow range of 
purposes and audiences. When writing for teacher 
as audience, the students appeared to distance 



themselves from the writing task, focusing on sur- 
face details, such as "nice sounding" words and 
sentences they thought would meet teacher expec- 
tations. One student said about his composition, 
"...it had a lot of information, which is what...[the 
teacher] wanted." Marshall states, "One can hy- 
pothesize that the effect of a judgmental audience 
for student writing would be to displace student 
interest in the task itself with an interest in the 
teacher's response to the finished product." (p. 1 7) 

It is unlikely that teachers can or should abandon 
the practice of evaluating class writing assignments. 
Teachers, however, who rely extensively on assign- 
ments and strategies that focus on teacher as audi- 
ence are likely to train students to write safe 
compositions that they think teachers will accept. 
Such compositions may be formally correct but do 
not interest or engage the student completely in the 
writing process; nor do they reflect the realities of 
writing tasks outside the classroom. 

Classroom Strategies 

The ERIC database contains numerous ideas for 
assignments and strategies that encourage students 
to write for a range of audiences and that provide 
opportunities to receive responses from these audi- 
ences (e.g., see themed issues of The Leaflet, 1985 
and the Connecticut English journal, 1983). 

Students of all ages can write letters to real read- 
ers. Students can participate in "letter exchanges" in 
which they write and exchange letters with other 
students (Melerski, 1983). Teachers can also ex- 
change letters and notes with students. In another 
variation, students write letters with the same infor- 
mation to different readers and adjust the text of 
each letter according to audience. 

Another good way to help students write for 
different audiences is to publish children's writing. 
Hubbard (1985) found that publishing had benefi- 
cial results for second graders' perceptions of audi- 
ence. In her study, students who published their 
writing viewed the readers' reactions as important 
and helpful. "When people read ir.y book it's like 
they help me. When they read it, I get more ideas 
for another story." (p. 660) 

Publishing takes many forms, some more appro- 
priate for older students than for younger students. 
Young students frequently appreciate seeing their 
writing displayed on a bulletin board in the class- 
room or bound into a book and placed in the li- 
brary. Older students in middle school and high 
school are more likely to appreciate compositions 
and stories printed in school newsletters and literary 
journals or even in commercial magazines. As long 
as their writing is read by a wide audience, students 
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will consider their work published; and they will be 
more apt to consider audience as they write. 

When teachers develop assignments and strate- 
gies that sharpen students' sense of audience, the 
students learn the value of writing as a process of 
communication. Students will better understand the 
goal of the writer: "to find words that he hopes will 
communicate his intended meaning to a reader. 
Even the author who declares that he writes without 
concern for any potential reader writes 'for himself 
alone' as a reader." (Rosenblatt, 1978, p. 76) 
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Listening: Are We Teaching /(, and If So, How? 



by Nancy B. Hyslop and Bruce Tone 

Listening is the first language mode that children 
acquire. It provides a foundation for all aspects of 
language and cognitive development, and it plays a 
life-long role in the processes of learning and com- 
munication essential to productive participation in 
life. A study by Wilt (1950), which found that peo- 
ple listen 45 percent of the time they spend commu- 
nicating, is still widely cited (e.g., Martin, 1987; 
Strother, 1987). Wilt found that 30 percent of com- 
munication time was spent speaking, 16 percent 
reading, and 9 percent writing. That finding con- 
firmed what Rankin had found in 1928, that people 
spent 70 percent of their waking time communicat- 
ing and that three-fourths of this time was spent 
listening and speaking. 

One might assume, then, that the development 
of listening skills gets considerable attention in our 
schools; but that does not appear to be the case. 
Burley-Allen (1982) found the classroom emphasis 
on language modes to be inversely related to the 
time people use them: students get 12 years of 
formal training in writing, 6-8 years in reading, 1-2 
years in speaking, and from 0-1/2 year in listening. 
Swanson (1984b) calls this the "inverted curricu- 
lum." Curriculum guides usually call for more exten- 
sive instruction in listening than children get; for as 
Swanson (1984a) found, there is a tendency for 
teachers not to emphasize the listening objectives. 

Many studies in the ERIC database suggest that 
educators have assumed that listening develops nat- 
urally (e.g., Abelleira, 1987). 

Another reason that listening is not emphasized 
may be that not having experienced much instruc- 
tion on effective listening themselves, teachers are 
not certain how best to teach it A study by Swan- 
son (1986) suggests that teachers are not apt to get 
much training on teaching listening. His survey of 
15 textbooks used in teacher education programs 



revealed that out of a total of 3,704 pages of text, 
only 82 pages mentioned listening. 

How Can Listening Be Defined? 

No widely accepted model for listening has de- 
veloped in the past 10-15 years as one has in read- 
ing. The emerging processing model for reading has 
been intriguing and has led to close scrutiny of 
existing reading instructional materials and assess- 
ment instruments and to innovative attempts to de- 
velop new ones. For listening, no such conclusive 
model has yet emerged to direct extensive develop- 
ment of instructional materials. 

The processing models for reading, however, 
contribute to our understanding of listening; and 
more than any other approaches to defining listen- 
ing, appear to influence instruction. Pearson and 
Fielding (1983), among others, link listening skills to 
reading skills. They feel that reading and listening 
make use of similar language comprehension pro- 
cesses. As does reading, they maintain, listening 
involves the simultaneous orchestration of skills in 
phonology, syntax, semantics, and knowledge of 
text structure— all of which seem to be controlled by 
the sam* set of cognitive processes. 

One aspect of listening which relates to high 
levels of comprehension may bo more relevant to 
listening than to reading. Thompson's (1984) defini- 
tion of listening includes "active listening," which 
goes beyond comprehending literally to an empa- 
thetic understanding of the speaker. Cordon (1985) 
sees empathy as essential to listening and contends 
that it is more than a polite attempt to identify a 
speaker's perspectives— that it expands to "non- 
egocentric prosocial behavior" that altruistically ac- 
cepts concern for the speaker's welfare and 
interests. Cordon admits, however, that a problem 
with research on empathy has been a lack of con- 
ceptual clarity. 
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Coakiey (1985) tends to define listening skills as 
the opposites of negative attitudes. She discusses 
one common negative listening attitude as self-cen- 
teredness— as opposed to being "other-oriented/ 
with a genuine interest in others that leads to ac- 
knowledging another person's comments by asking 
open-ended questions. Disrespect, another nega- 
tive listening attitude, is shown by sending "superi- 
ority" signals and/or by interrupting. 

In a careful attempt to compile a definition of 
listening as a synthesis of many other definitions, 
Hirsch (1986) treats aspects that span neurological 
responses and interpretation of sound to under- 
standing and assigning meaning by reacting, select- 
ing meaning, remembering, attending, analyzing, 
and incorporating previous experience. He groups 
definitions as 1) attempts to define the process; 2) 
explanations of sequential phases in listening— how 
sound is received, comprehended, and acted upon; 
and 3) generalist definitions that examine aspects of 
listening without sequencing them or relating each 
to the others as part of a process. Hirsch's own 
definition presents numerous components that do 
not suggest any sequential model but leave one free 
to focus on particular aspects of listening without 
attempting to oversimplify the complexity of how 
they may relate to each other. 

What Teaching Methods Should Work? 

A sampling of methodologies for teaching listen- 
ing described in the ERIC database illustrates how 
the devel-oping discussion of listening— particularly 
as it relates to reading— is contributing to directions 
in the classroom. 

After reviewing relationships between listening 
and reading, Choate and Rakes (1987) offer a struc- 
tured listening activity not unlike one that would 
promote reading comprehension. Four major steps 
that lead to comprehension of a selection read 
aloud by the teacher include 1 ) developing the con- 
cepts in the text by promoting discussion that ties 
the concepts to the students' backgrounds, 2) es- 
tablishing a purpose for listening, 3) using visual aids 
while reading aloud to help the students focus at- 
tention and to reinforce concepts, and 4) asking 
questions that promote both literal and interpretive 
or critical responses. 

Shoop (1986) proposes a technique that she 
says is equally successful in building listening, read- 
ing, or a combination of listening and reading com- 
prehension. A narrative text is selected to be read 
aloud, silently, or both. The teacher interrupts at 
several places to call a spontaneous news confer- 
ence in which the students play investigative report- 
ers at the scene of one of the story events. Their 



questioning promotes interpretive and critical re- 
sponses. 

Abelleira argues that listening should be taught 
as a separate mode. The first three of five compo- 
nents in her approach to introducing listening to 
first graders are included to make sure that the 
pupils understand how the auditory system func- 
tions, have some grasp of the science of sound, and 
know some rules that relate to successful group 
discussion. The last two components are a list of 
objectives for the instruction: the students should 
learn to decode; follow verbal instructions; infer 
word meanings; listen for details, sequence, and 
main idea; distinguish fact from opinion; and iden- 
tify mood. These objectives matched closely the 
instrument that Abelleira used to demonstrate that 
the method is effective. Interestingly, they are also 
very compatible with those on many standardized 
reading tests. 

Lundsteen (1 965) points out that the quality and 
appeal of what one is asked to listen to is instrumen- 
tal in determining how well a listener attends, and 
she suggests that the same textual qualities that 
promote attentive reading comprehension should 
promote more skillful listening. In an extensive dis- 
cussion of how listening should and can be framed 
in integrated language instruction, Lundsteen 
(1979) covers pertinent research as well as available 
instructional materials. 

Ronald and Roskelly (1 985) define listening as an 
active process requiring the same skills of predic- 
tion, hypothesizing, checking, revising, and general- 
izing that writing and reading demand; and they 
present specific exercises to make students active 
listeners to the same "inner voice" one hears when 
writing. 

The tendency of many teaching methodologies 
and techniques on listening to draw on theory, ob- 
jectives, and skills more established in the other 
language modes seems reasonable. The interest in 
empathy may ultimately distinguish a listening 
model from those of the other language modes; on 
the other hand, it is not yet clear why empathy 
would not also be relevant to reading. The neglect 
of listening may, in fact, be most efficiently reme- 
died by transferring what is practiced in developing 
reading, writing, and speaking proficiencies and 
skills. 
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Introduction to FAST Bibs 

Two types of citations are included in this bibliography-citations to ERIC documents and 
citations to journal articles. The distinction between the two is important only if you are 
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Creative Arts in the Classroom: Readers' 
Theater, Drama, and Oral Interpretation 

by Jerry Johns, Mary Ellen Sanders, and Sharon Weber 



This bibliography focuses on the integration of 
the creative arts into the classroom. It is organized 
into three sections: Overview, Readers' Theater, 
and Dramatic Production and Interpretation. The 
entries in these sections should help teachers dis- 
cover how the use of the creative arts can become 
a vital part of their curriculum. Because there was 
not consistency with the term "readers' theater" 
(singular or plural and spelling of theater), the anno- 
tations reflect the authors' usage. 

Overview 

Cowen, John E., Ed. Teaching Reading through the 
Arts, Newark, Del.: International Reading Associa- 
tion, 1983. 11 6p. [ED 226 339] 

Explores ways of using the arts in humanizing 
reading instruction and developing lifetime read- 
ers. Offers many creative articles to help reading 
and classroom teachers provide their students 
with educational experiences that will not only 
help them master basic skills but also affect their 
capacity for aesthetic appreciation, growth, and 
sensitivity. 

Robbins, Bruce. "Creative Dramatics in the Language 
Arts Classroom." ERIC Digest. ERIC Clearinghouse 
on Reading and Communication Skills, 1988. 3p. 
[ED 297 402] Available from ERIC/RCS. 

Suggests that there is considerable untapped 
potential for using drama as a teaching method 
in the English classroom, including improvisa- 
tion; role-playing; readers' theater; choral read- 
ings; and writing and producing radio programs, 
television screenplays, or documentaries. 
Stresses that the use of drama in the classroom 
helps the teacher to become a facilitator rather 
than an authority or the source of knowledge. 
Notes that drama techniques in the classroom 
can become a vital part of a teacher's repertoire. 

Stahlschmidt, Agnes D. 'Teaching with Trade Books, 
K-8: Library Resource Materials for Teachers and 
Students." °ortions of this paper presented at the 



Annual Spring Conference of the National Council 
of Teachers of English, 1989. 9p. [ED 305 654] 

Includes annotations of library resource mate- 
rials in the following areas: (1) "Identifying Titles 
for Reading Aloud"; (2) "Learning to Express 
Yourself: Puppetry, Reader's Theater, Storytell- 
ing"; and (3) "Just for Fun: Literature Activities." 

Readers' Theater 

Ediger, Marlow. "Reader's Theatre in the Curriculum." 
1989. 9p. [ED 306 619] 

Suggests that reader's theater has much to 
offer at all levels of student development. De- 
fines principles of learning from educational psy- 
chology that need to be emphasized, including: 
meaningful experiences for students; provision 
for individual differences among students; and 
appropriate sequence in learning. Focuses on 
information which should be included in in- 
service education. 

Hall, Donna R. "Oral Interpretation: An Approach to 
Teaching Secondary English." Paper presented at 
the Joint Meeting of the Central States Speech As- 
sociation and the Southern Speech Communica- 
tion Association, 1987. 15p. [ED 280 106] 

Suggests that oral interpretation facilitates the 
learning processes of adolescents by making the 
presentation of subject matter more interesting 
and meaningful to them, helping them feel in- 
volved, and providing them with an opportunity 
to perceive literature in action. Presents prose, 
poetry, and drama in a storytelling, choral read- 
ing, or readers' theatre format as an exciting way 
to explore literature and to stimulate productive 
student endeavors. 

Kelly, Patricia P. "Performing Literature," English lour- 
nal, v72 n8 p62-63 Dec 1983. 

Provides an annotated bibliography of 
sources that will help teachers select materials 
and structure activities in oral interpretation, 
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readers' theatre, improvisation, and creative 
speaking for the English classroom. 

Miller, Cynthia A. "Concepts for Adapting and Direct- 
ing a Readers' Theatre Production: Symbolism, 
Synecdoche, and Metonymy," Communication Ed- 
ucation, v33 n4 p343-50 Oct 1984. 

Clarifies the principles behind preparing a 
piece of literature for a Readers' Theatre produc- 
tion. Uses Sylvia Plath's autobiographical novel, 
The Bell jar, as an example. 

Miller, Gail. "Scripting Oral History: An Examination 
of Structural Differences between Oral and Writ- 
ten Narratives." Paper presented at the Semi- 
nar/Conference on Oral Tradition, 1 983. 1 7p. [ED 
225 2?5] 

Suggests that while the availability of both 
oral and written historical narratives provides the 
Readers' Theater adapter with a rich opportunity 
to experiment with mixing oral and written narra- 
tive styles in documentary form, those who plan 
to use such mixing must consider the differences 
between oral and written narratives. 

Piccinino, Barry. "Have You Tried Readers' Theater in 
Your Reading Classroom?" Paper presented at the 
Annual Conference of the Western College Read- 
ing and Learning Association, 1989. 1 2p. [ED 31 1 
405] 

Advocates the use of readers' theater in the 
college reading classroom. Discusses the defini- 
tion of readers' theater; its advantages and disad- 
vantages; choices of materials and suggested 
materials; cutting and adaptation; classroom use; 
personal considerations; physical arrangement 
and movement; rehearsal; onstage and offstage 
focus; and group self-evaluation. 

Ratliff, Gerald Lwee. "Readers' Theatre: A Basic Ap- 
proach to Teaching Literature," Teaching English in 
the Two Year College, v12 n1 p48-51 Feb 1985. 

Provides an overview and several examples 
of the "readers' theatre" approach to teaching 
literature, which dramatizes literature to provide 
both a visual and an oral stimulus for those unac- 
customed to using imagination to experience 
literary works. 

Shanklin, Nancy L; Rhodes, Lynn K. "Comprehension 
Instruction as Sharing and Extending" Reading 
Teacher, v42 n7 p496-500 Mar 1 989. 

Asserts that students' reading comprehension 
is enhanced by sharing personal text interpreta- 
tions through social interaction in the reading 
classroom. Presents three lessons which encour- 
age sharing and extending text comprehension 
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by exploring text meaning through art; by devel- 
oping a Readers' Theatre script; and by shifting 
question-asking responsibility to students. 

Swanson, Charlene C. "Reading and Writing Readers' 
Theatre Scripts." Reading Around Series No. 1 . 
Australian Reading Association, 1988. 5p. [ED 296 
293] 

Describes the processes involved in execut- 
ing a readers' theatre. Outlines the procedures 
for implementing readers' theater in the class- 
room: (1) finding or writing scripts; (2) introduc- 
ing and assigning parts; (3) rehearsing; (4) 
reassigning parts; (5) planning a performance; 
and (6) finally performing. Concludes that the 
major benefits of readers' theater are increased 
oral reading, a deeper and more meaningful un- 
derstanding of the elements of story such as 
character and plot development, and exposure 
to new books. 

White, Melvin R. "Unusual Uses/Audiences for 
Readers' Theatre." Paper presented at the Meeting 
of the American Conference of the Communica- 
tion Association of the Pacific, 1 982. 1 9p. [ED 224 
075] 

Explains how from the beginning, readers the- 
atre performances generally have been held in 
academic or theatrical settings and have relied 
heavily on literary scripts; whereas now, readers 
theatre performers are finding a wider range of 
audiences and materials for their use. Discusses 
how special audiences such as elementary and 
secondary schools, schools for the physically 
handicapped, prisons, retirement homes, 
churches, and recreational camps have prompted 
performers and teachers to look for new sources 
of materials and to develop their own without 
relying on traditional literature. 

Dramatic Production and Interpretation 

Blake, Robert W. "The Play's the Thing: Showing Mid- 
dle School Students How to Read a Play, The 
Monkey's Paw.'" 1987. 14p. [ED 284 316] 

Provides a lesson plan based on W. W. 
Jacob's dramatic play, The Monkey's Paw, which 
is intended for middle school teachers interested 
in helping students learn how to read and see a 
play by themselves. Discusses the general in- 
structional objectives that students should attain 
after having read, discussed, and interpreted a 
well-made and worthwhile play. Considers vari- 
ous strategies for teaching the play, including 
how much time to spend on background, read- 
ing the play as a script, and basic terms for 
dealing with the structure (plot). Concludes with 
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a list of eight different ways to evaluate the 
students' success in learning about the play and 
with a brief coda that reiterates the purpose of 
the lesson plan and its usefulness for future stud- 
ies of dramatic texts. 

Hayes, David. "Children as Storytellers/ Reading Ho- 
rizons, v29 n2 p1 3946 Win 1 989. 

Encourages the use of storytelling in the class- 
room as a method for developing verbal, written, 
and reading skills , as well as nonverbal commu- 
nication skills. Offers guidelines and specific ac- 
tivities for involving students in storytelling. 

Karabas, Gertrude; Leinwein, Rochelle. Teaching Liter- 
ature Grade 9: Integrating the Communication Arts. 
Drama. Experimental New York City Board of Edu- 
cation, Division of Curriculum and Instruction. 
1985. 72p. [ED 290154] 

Demonstrates a variety of ways in which lis- 
tening, speaking, reading, and writing activities 
can be built around the study of the drama in the 
ninth-grade classroom. Begins with an introduc- 
tion to teaching drama. Discusses teaching 
drama as both literature and theater, and devel- 
oping skills in play reading. Includes worksheets 
containing techniques for playreading and a 
checklist of questions for readers of plays; mate- 
rial on approaches to teaching drama and on 
using drama to teach reading skills; and a de- 
scription of a resource unit on teaching the play, 
A Raisin in the Sun, by Lorraine Hansberry. In- 
cludes fourteen sample lessons centered a ound 
A Raisin in the Sun. 

Manna, Anthony L "Curtains Up on Contemporary 
Plays," English journal, v73 n6 p53-56 Oct 1984. 

Discovers the lack of attention given to plays 
for young adults in most published booklists, and 
includes a list of recent works for junior and 
senior high readers. 



Stewart Robert. "Lesson Plan Takes Puz2le out of 
Play Reading." 1985. 7p. [ED 269 823] 

Presents a lesson plan intended to foster play- 
reading skills in high school students. Teaches 
essential ingredients of a play in a single class 
period which can be used verbatim or adapted 
as desired. Includes a phase for motivating stu- 
dent interest in reading plays, a discussion of the 
skills needed for reading a script, and a descrip- 
tion of the nine parts of a stage. 

Theater Arts; A Thematic Approach to Integrating the 
Communication Arts. High School PREP. New York 
City Board of Education, 1985. 130p. [ED 281 
266] 

Uses a theater arts thematic approach to 
demonstrate ways listening, speaking, and writ- 
ing activities can be built around the study of 
works of literature. Presents activities and sample 
lessons to help students develop an awareness 
of the interrelationships between performance 
and the language arts. Consists mainly of sample 
lesson plans for the following: (1) preparatory 
activities, (2) unit based on a play, (3) mythology 
unit, (4) short story unit, and (5) unit based on a 
novel. Concludes with two appendixes, one pro- 
viding definitions of readers' theater and the 
other an annotated bibliography of sources on 
oral interpretation and readers' theater. 

Waack, William L. "Theater Programs in the Small 
High School: Creation, Maintenance, Enrichment," 
NASSP Bulletin, v72 n504 p1 1 1-1 7 Jan 1 988. 

Suggests that small high schools on a limited 
budget do not have to sacrifice a theater pro- 
gram. Explains how teacher/directors can use 
basic materials to develop an outstanding pro- 
gram based on units within the language arts 
curriculum, minUcourses, staged readings, or 
productions of original plays. 
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Communication Skills across the Curriculum 

By Jerry Johns, Sharon Weber, and Katy Howe 



This FAST Bib focuses on the integration of the 
essential communication skills of speaking, reading, 
writing, listening, and viewing into all areas of the 
curriculum. Based on entries to the ERIC database, 
the bibliography contains selected references from 
1987 to 1990, and is organized into three sections: 
(1) Overview, (2) Language Arts Applications, and 
(3) Special Curriculum Applications. 

Overview 

Blazer, Phyllis G "Whole Language Annotated Bibli- 
ography." 1989. 8p. [ED 307 595] 

Begins with a brief introduction which sum- 
marizes the characteristics of whole language 
theory. Includes a 28-item annotated bibliogra- 
phy of books and journal articles, many of which 
are 1988 and 1989. 

Bromley, Karen D'Angelo. "Language Arts: Exploring 
Connections/' 1988. 490p. [ED 308 507] 

Advocates that language learning be incorpo- 
rated throughout the curriculum. Contains the 
following chapters: (1) "Language Arts and the 
Beginning of Language"; (2) "A Literature Foun- 
dation"; (3) "Composing and Comprehending 
via Literature"; (4) "Connections: Listening and 
Reading"; (5) "Listening: A Comprehending Pro- 
cess"; (6) "Reading: A Comprehending Process"; 
(7) "Connections: Speaking and Writing"; (8) 
"Speaking: A Composing Process"; (9) "Writing: 
A Composing Process"; (10) "Connections: 
Comprehending and Composing"; and (11) 
"Managing an Integrated Language Arts Pro- 
gram." 

Chew, Charles R. "Whole Language: Not the Sum of 
Its Parts." Paper presented at the Meeting of the 
Catskill Whole Language Conference, 1987. 16p. 
[ED 286 181] 

Recognizes that students come to the class- 
room knowing something about language use, 
and that their prior knowledge must be built up 
and used to help them comprehend and use 
language experiences. Notes that the integration 
of language arts skills can empower students and 
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build their confidence, and thus improve stu- 
dents and society as a whole. 

Combs, Martha, Ed. "National Reading and Language 
Arts Educators' Conference Yearbook." Papers 
from the National Reading and Language Arts 
Educators' Conference, 1987. 104p. [ED 294 160] 

Covers a variety of topics in the field of lan- 
guage arts instruction, such as creative writing 
instruction, reading assessment from a Whole 
Language perspective, journal writing, and strat- 
egies for modifying commercial reading materi- 
als. 

Cousin, Patricia Tefft "Toward Better Use of Im- 
proved Textbooks," Reading Research and Instruc- 
tion, v29n1 p61-64 Fall 1989. 

Recommends teaching suggestions which 
focus on three broad areas: (1) strategies for 
teaching textbook organization; (2) strategies for 
using graphics to organize the information cov- 
ered in the text; and (3) the use of an integrated 
approach to content area teaching. 

"English Language Arts Syllabus K-1 2. A Publication 
for Curriculum Developers." 1988, [ED 299 578] 

Outlines general criteria for an effective inte- 
grated curriculum in English language arts, sug- 
gests the instructional objectives that need to be 
addressed, and provides direction for the evalua- 
tion of student progress and program effective- 
ness. 

Farris, Pamela J. "From Basal Reader to Whole Lan- 
guage: Transition Tactics," Reading Horizons, v30 
nl p23-29 Fall 1989. 

Offers suggestions in the areas of classroom 
management, instructional strategies, and evalu- 
ation to assist in making a smooth transition from 
the basal to the whole language program. 

Farris, Pamela J.; Kaczmarski, Debra. "Whole Lan- 
guage, A Closer Look," Contemporary Education, 
v59 n2 p77-81 Win 1988. 

Discusses whole language learning in terms 
of its rationale, practical applications, implica- 
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tions for how communication skills are taught, 
and classroom implementation. 

Gambell, Trevor J. "Communication across the Curric- 
ulum: A Common Essential Learning for Saskatche- 
wan Students. A Study Completed for Saskatchewan 
Education Core Curriculum Investigation Project." 
1987. 69p. [ED 286 221] 

Recommends a method for integrating com- 
munication across the curriculum in Saskatche- 
wan (Canada) schools, from kindergarten to 
grade 12. Defines communication skills as essen- 
tial learning in education that consists of speak- 
ing, reading, writing, listening, viewing, and other 
forms of nonverbal communication. 

Goodman, Kenneth S.; and others. Language and 
Thinking in School: A Whole-Language Curriculum. 
Third Edition. 1987. 41 7p. [ED 278 987] 

Explores many possible relationships among 
language, thought processes, and education. 
Presents designs to synthesize modern views of 
language and linguistics, literature and semiotics, 
and thinking and knowing that are pertinent to 
education. 

Language Arts Applications 

Bainter, Dolores; and others. "Using Literature to 
Teach in All Curriculum Areas K-3." Paper pre- 
sented at the Annual Northern California Kinder- 
garten Conference, 1988. 69p. [ED 294 694] 

Presents ideas for learning activities that use 
books and stories to teach language arts, art, 
cooking, movement, health, and math to kinder- 
garten and primary school students. Includes ma- 
terials designed to be duplicated and handed out 
to students. 

Britton, James. "Writing and Reading in the Class- 
room." Technical Report No. 8. 1987, 29p. [ED 
287 169] 

Notes that reading and writing should be in- 
teractive in the same way that listening and learn- 
ing to speak are interactive. Describes several 
teaching methods designed to integrate the 
teaching of reading and writing on elementary 
and secondary levels. 

Cooter, Robert B., Jr.; Flynt, E. Sutton. "Blending 
Whole Language ana Basal Reading Instruction," 
Reading Horizons, v29 n4 p275-282 Sum 1989. 

Describes a program in a first-grade class- 
room in a rural school district which integrates 
holistic and direct instructional ideas by using the 
basal reader as one part of an otherwise holistic 
literacy program. 

° 2ft 



"English-Language Arts Framework for California Pub- 
lic Schools, Kindergarten through Grade Twelve." 
1987. 62p.[ED 288195] 

Presents a philosophical and practical frame- 
work for a literature-based English language arts 
curriculum that will encourage students to read 
widely and in depth, write often in many formats, 
study important writings from many disciplines, 
and relate these studies meaningfully to their 
own lives. 

"English-Language Arts Model Curriculum Guide, Kin- 
dergarten through Grade Eight." 1987. 41 p. [ED 
288 193] 

Sets guidelines for the elementary and middle 
school English language arts curriculum. Sug- 
gests a learning sequence— core, integrated, and 
across the curriculum— and delineates concepts, 
skills and activities appropriate for learners in 
kindergarten through grade eight. 

Hewitt, Amelia M.; Roos, Marie C. "Thematic-Based 
Literature throughout the Curriculum." 1990. 14p. 
[ED 314 718] 

Includes a review of the current literature 
about literature-based programs and a thematic 
unit on dinosaurs developed across the curricu- 
lum at the kindergarten level. Includes thematic 
units on letter recognition, language arts, math, 
social living, arts, physical education, story time, 
music, and computer. Presents activities in math, 
science/health, social studies, language arts, and 
arts for use with four trade books. 

Johnson, Terry D.; Louis, Daphne R. Literacy through 
Literature. Revised edition. 1987. 160p. [ED 285 
204] 

Offers teachers ideas for using children's liter- 
ature and related activities as an alternative to 
basal readers to make learning language skills 
enjoyable for students. 

Leavitt, Tamara Day. "Integrating Reading and Writing 
Instruction at the Primary Level." 1987. 12p. [ED 
286 158] 

Suggests that integrating reading and writing 
at the primary level is important because writing 
and then reading back what has been written 
gives purpose to both. Points out that this inte- 
gration starts by encouraging beginning students 
to create a purpose for paying attention to fea- 
tures of written language such as letter-sound 
correspondences, the ordering of letters in 
words, and the left-to-right nature of English 
print, all of which is knowledge used in reading. 
Emphasizes the interdependence of reading and 
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writing rather than creating the illusion of divi- 
sion between the two. 

Scott Diana; Piazza, Carolyn L "Integrating Reading 
and Writing Lessons/ Reading Horizons, v28 n1 
p57-64 Falll 987. 

Describes a cooperative endeavor between 
university and public school professionals in inte- 
grating reading and writing lessons. 

"Secondary School Reading: A Position Statement 
from the International Reading Association/' 1989. 
7p. [ED 308 493] 

Recommends changes for secondary school 
reading programs and suggests that reading in- 
struction be taught throughout all years of 
schooling if students are to become successfully 
functioning citizens. 

Shanahan, Timothy. "The Reading-Writing Relation- 
ship: Seven Instructional Principles," Reading 
Teacher, v41 n7 p63647 Mar 1988. 

Proposes seven instructional principles based 
upon research on the reading-writing relation- 
ship and suggests specific techniques for each 
principle. 

Special Curriculum Applications 

Berg, Marlowe, Ed. "Integrating Ideas for Social Stud- 
ies," Social Studies and the Young Learner, vl n3 
psi-4 Jan-Feb 1989. 

r esents examples of activities and strategies 
that integrate different areas of the curriculum 
with social studies. 

Burgess, Barbara J. "Researching Skills: They Need 
Them When They Need Them," Catholic Library 
World, v59 n3 pi 16-1 7 Nov-Dec 1987. 

Suggests a method for teaching research and 
other media center skills by integrating them in 
the reading and language arts curriculum with 
the media specialist and classroom teacher team- 
planning relevant activities. 

Duke, Charles R. "Integrating Reading, Writing, and 
Thinking Skills into the Music Class," Journal of 
Reading, v31 n2 pi 52-57 Nov 1987. 

Encourages the use of integrated prereading, 
prewriting, and critical thinking activities in music 
classes to help students appreciate and under- 
stand the process of musical composition. Dis- 
cusses using freewriting, journal writing, directed 
reading, and extended activities in music appre- 
ciation, performance, and composition classes. 

Cudzak, Raymond. "Building Trades." 1987. 84p. [ED 
287 064] 



Provide* materials for a competency-based 
course in building trades at the secondary level. 
Suggests using the curriculum-infused model for 
teaching of basic skills as part of vocational edu- 
cation and demonstrates the relationship of vo- 
cationally-related skills to communication, 
mathematics, and science knowledge. 

Holbrook, Hilary Taylor. "Report: Writing to Learn in 
the Social Studies," ReadingTeacher, v41 n2 p2 1 6- 
19 Nov 1987. 

Provides a rationale for content area writing, 
and suggests ways it can be used for social stud- 
ies instruction. 

Holt, Dennis M.; and others. "Reading, Movement Ed- 
ucation and Music: An Integrated Approach." 
1988. 14p. [ED 309 853] 

Encourages preservice teachers to view the 
teaching of reading, movement education, and 
music as a holistic process which encompasses 
aspects of the school day and emphasizes the 
development of content understanding, teaching 
skills, and positive attitudes toward each subject. 

"Into the Curriculum," School Library Media Activities 
Monthly, v4 n7 pi 5-22 Mar 1988. 

Provides seven fuliy-developed library media 
activities to be used in connection with specific 
curriculum units in music, physical education, 
reading/language arts, science, and social stud- 
ies. 

"Reinforcing Basic Skills through Vocational Educa- 
tion." 1987. 94p.[ED 287 976] 

Presents a statewide strategy to ensure that 
all South Carolina vocational educators are prop- 
erly prepared to provide relevant basic skills rein- 
forcement instructions as part of all vocational 
courses. 

Washington, Valerie M. "Collaborative Quest for 
Quality." 1987. 18p, [ED 297 434] 

Describes collaborative efforts between an 
elementary school and Lehman College. Focuses 
on the integration of writing, reading, and study 
skills, emphasizing the development of research 
skills. 

Wepner, Shelley 8. "The Printout: RECAP-Reading/ 
Computers Assessment Plan," Reading Teacher, v41 
n4 p452-53 Jan 1988. 

Describes a model that can be used to inte- 
grate computers into the language arts curricu- 
lum. 
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Focused Access to Selected Topics No. 34 

a FAST Bib by the 
Clearinghouse on Reading and Communication Skills 



Interpersonal Communication 



by Michael Shermis 



This bibliography reflects the explosion of re- 
search and writing on and and about interpersonal 
communication that has been added to the ERIC 
database from 1987 through 1 989. The first section 
of the FAST Bib presents a few citations for instruc- 
tional strategies in the area of interpersonal commu- 
nication. The second section consists of resources 
on gender issues, for example complaint interac- 
tions, idiomatic communication, nonsexist commu- 
nication, conflict strategies, and marital conversations. 
Articles and papers in the last section represent a 
wide variety of different kinds of research and the 
ory, on topics such as employment screening, or- 
ganizational innovation, encoding patterns, 
interpersonal versus mass media communication, 
problem solving, and the intercultural reentry pro- 
cess. 

Instructional Strategies 

Aitken, Joan E. "Using Q Technique in Teaching Hu- 
manities: Including a Student-designed Q-Sort on 
the Effects of Alcohol Use on Communication." 
Paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the Na- 
tional Association for Humanities Education, 1 989. 
32p. [CS 506 549] 

Instructional applications of Q methodology 
(a set of procedures that can be used in studying 
the subjective nature of things) provide a means 
for teaching communication skills, analyzing 
thinking patterns, making comparative analyses, 
and structuring intrapersonal processes. 

Bengtsson, Hans. "Psychological Mechanisms in Chil- 
dren with Deficient Empathy and Sympathy," 
School Research Newsletter, n5 p1-5 Nov 1988. 

Contends that the development ot empathy, 
sympathy, and consideration for others ranks as 
an important ingredient of social education in 
schools. Presents techniques designed to be ap- 
plicable to an evaluation of the effect of different 
interventions aimed at promoting empathetic at- 
titudes. 

Reis, Elizabeth M. "Conferencing Skills: Working with 
Parents," Clearing House, v62 n2 p81-83 Oct 
1988. 



Offers five tips that teachers can use to im- 
prove their skills in communicating with parents. 
Discusses each tip and provides a scripted exam- 
ple emphasizing how each tip could be used in a 
parent-teacher conference. 

Wong, Irene B. "Teacher-Student Talk in Technical 
Writing Conferences," Written Communication, v5 
n9 p444-60 Oct 1988. 

Explores one-to-one communication in 
teacher-student conferences in a college-level 
technical writing course. Examines whether the 
need to access their different knowledge bases 
would foster substantive conversational ex- 
changes between instructor and student. 

Gender Issues 

Alberts, J. K. "A Descriptive Taxonomy of Couples' 
Complaint Interactions," Southern Speech Com- 
munication journal, v54 n2 p1 25-43 Win 1 989. 

Offers an overview of couples' complaint be- 
havior by describing complaint types, response 
types, complaint-response sequencing, and the 
environment in which such complaining occurs. 
Examines differences in reported complaint be- 
havior between males and females and between 
satisfied and dissatisfied couples. 

Bell, Robert A.; and others. "'Did You Bring the Yar- 
mulke for the Cabbage Patch Kid?' The Idiomatic 
Communication of Young Lovers," Human Com- 
munication Research, v1 4 n1 p47-67 r>*l 1 987. 

Examines relationships of idiomatic communi- 
cation (including words, phrases, and nonverbal 
signs) to the interpersonal sentiments of 100 ro- 
mantically involved heterosexual couples. Finds 
that loving, commitment, and closeness corre- 
lated with the number of idioms expressing affec- 
tion and referring to sexual matters. Notes that 
males invented idioms more than females. 

Bowers, Bege K.; and others. "Guidelines for Nonsex- 
ist Communication." Youngstown State Univ., 
Ohio. 1988.1 7 p. [ED 303 841] 

Lays out guidelines for nonsexist communica- 
tion. Offers additional recommendations for 
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nonsexist communication in the classroom and 
elsewhere in the university community. 

Canary, Daniel J.; Spitzberg, Brian H. "Appropriate* 
ness and Effectiveness Perceptions of Conflict 
Strategies/ Human Communication Research, v14 
nl p93-1 1 8 Fall 1987. 

Investigates how conflict strategies and com- 
municator gender affect two properties of com- 
municative competence, appropriateness and 
effectiveness, and how these properties are asso- 
ciated with interpersonal attraction* 

Infante, Dominic A. "Response to High Argumenta- 
tives: Message and Sex Differences/ Southern 
Speech Communication journal, v54 n2 pi 59-70 
Win 1989. 

Examines communicative responses to the 
highly argumentative person. Finds that the 
adversary's use of verbal aggression provokes 
male subjects to be more verbally aggressive, 
but stimulates female subjects to be more argu- 
mentative. 

Sanders, Judith A.; and others. 'The Influence of Gen- 
der on the Uncertainty Reduction Strategies of 
Disclosure, Interrogation, and Nonverbal Immedi- 
acy." Paper presented at the Annual Meeting of 
the Western Speech Communication Association, 
1989. 24p. [CS 506 593] 

Examines gender differences in the uses of 
uncertainty reduction strategies (self-disclosure, 
interrogative strategies, nonverbal immediacy, 
and other's self-disclosure) and their interrela- 
tionships with attributional confidence (uncer- 
tainty reduction). Results revealed significant 
gender differences in the uses of uncertainty re- 
duction strategies. While both males and females 
used another person's self-disclosure to reduce 
uncertainty, the other person's disclosures were 
more important for reducing women's relational 
uncertainty. Also, men felt that their own self-dis- 
closures helped them reduce relational uncer- 
tainty, but women relied more on interrogation 
strategies and nonverbal immediacy to reduce 
uncertainty. Furthermore, gender differences 
were also noted in how these strategies were 
used to increase attributional confidence. While 
both men and women primarily used their own 
self-disclosure to elicit other's self-disclosure, 
women also incorporated use of interrogative 
strategies and greater use of nonverbal immedi- 
acy (smiling, eye contact, touching). Men tended 
to rely more on interrogation strategies. 



Sillars, Alan L; and others. "Content Themes in Mari- 
tal Conversations," Human Communication Re- 
search, v1 3 n4 p495-528 Sum 1 987. 

Suggests that prominent themes in the con- 
versations of spouses are metacommunication 
about relationships. Compares content themes 
of different marital types (traditional, separate, 
and independent) and more or less satisfied 
spouses. Finds marital satisfaction tends to be 
positively associated with communal and imper- 
sonal themes and negatively associated with in- 
dividual themes. 

Communication Research and Theory 

Ayres, Joe. "The Impact of Communication Appre- 
hension and Interaction Structure on Initial Interac- 
tions," Communication Monographs, v56 nl p 75-88 
Mar 1989. 

Examines the impact of communication ap- 
prehension (CA) and interaction structure on 
participants' perceptions and behavior during ini- 
tial interactions. Finds that high and low CA 
males perceived their female interaction partners 
differently, while females reported less satisfying 
interactions in the structured versus unstructured 
condition. 

Bastien, David T.; Hostager, Todd J. "Jazz as a Process 
of Organizational Innovation," Communication Re- 
search, v15 n5 p582-602 Oct 1988. 

Studies the process whereby four jazz musi- 
cians coordinate an inventive performance, with- 
out rehearsal or the use of sheet music. Identifies 
a basic strategy of shared information, communi- 
cation, and attention for inventing and coordinat- 
ing increasingly complex musical ideas. Draws 
implications for the study and management of 
organizational innovation. 

Berger, Charles R.; Chaffee, Steven H. "On Bridging 
the Communication Cap," Human Communica- 
tion Research, v1 5 n2 p3 1 1 -1 8 Win 1 988. 

Outlines four factors that account for the rela- 
tive lack of integration between mass communi- 
cation and interpersonal communication 
researchers. Cites several forces that support 
segregation of the two research areas, yet notes 
that the recent turn to cognitive explanations of 
communication in both fields may create the 
climate for meaningful collaboration. 

Coker, Deborah A.; Burgoon, Judee K. 'The Nature of 
Conversational Involvement and Nonverbal En- 
coding Patterns," Human Communication Re- 
search, v1 3 n4 p463-94 Sum 1 987. 
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Examines specific nonverbal behaviors that 
express conversational involvement (the degree 
to which participants in a communicative ex- 
change are cognitively and behaviorally engaged 
in the topic, relationship, and/or situation) along 
five dimensions: immediacy, expressiveness, in- 
teraction management, altercentrism, and social 
anxiety. Finds specific behaviors that strongly dis- 
criminate high from low involvement. 

Dillard, James Price; and others. ''Primary and Second- 
ary Goals in the Production of Interpersonal Influ- 
ence Messages," Communication Monographs, 
v56n1 pi 9-38 Mar 1989. 

Argues that an individual's activities prior to 
and during an interpersonal influence attempt 
may be explained by his or her goals. Examines 
primary and secondary goals, their relationships 
to one another, and how they shape the interper- 
sonal influence process in terms of planning, 
effort, directness, positivity, and logic. 

Dindia, Kathryn. "A Comparison of Several Statistical 
Tests of Reciprocity of Self-Disclosure," Communi- 
cation Research, v15 n6 p726-52 Dec 1988. 

Reports the results of a study that used sev- 
eral statistical tests of reciprocity of self-disclo- 
sure. Finds little evidence for reciprocity of 
self-disclosure, and concludes that either reci- 
procity is an illusion, or that different or more 
sophisticated methods are needed to detect it. 

Drass, Kriss A. "Discourse and Occupational Perspec- 
tive: A Comparison of Nurse Practitioners and 
Physician Assistants," Discourse Processes, vl 1 n2 
pi 63-81 Apr-Jun 1988. 

Examines the differences in perspective and 
training of nurse practitioners and physician as- 
sistants, and effects of these on their interactive 
strategies with patients. Shows how the macro 
issue of differences in occupational perspective 
can be incorporated into micro studies of the 
form and content of talk in social interactions. 

Engler-Parish, Patricia C; Millar, Frank E. "An Explor- 
atory Relational Control Analysis of the Employ- 
ment Screening Interview," Western Journal of 
Speech Communication, v53 nl p30-51 Win 
1989. 

Focuses on correlations between messages 
enacted during employment interviews and 
participants' subsequent perceptions about the 
interview's success. Indicates cybernetic tension 
in the interviewer-interviewee relationship. 
Shows a relationship between the ways this ten- 
sion was balanced during the interview and its 
perceived success. 



Hosman, Lawrence A. "\.ie Evaluative Consequences 
of Hedges, Hesitations, and Intensifies: Powerful 
and Powerless Speech Styles," Human Commun'h 
cation Research, vl 5 n3 p383-406 Spr 1 989. 

Examines the separate and combined impact 
of hedges, hesitations, and intensifiers on per- 
ceptions of authoritativeness, sociability, charac- 
ter, and similarity, and the extent to which 
messages containing one or more of these lan- 
guage variables differ from a "prototypically" 
powerless message in evaluative consequences. 

Isenhart, Myra W. "Interpersonal Communication in 
High Tech Culture: Eastern or Western?" journal of 
Applied Communication Research, v15 nl-2 p35- 
52Spr-Fall 1987. 

Investigates interpersonal communication in 
a high tech organization to test the association 
between high tech organizations and Western 
styles of symbolic interaction. Takes a diagnostic, 
rather than prescriptive, approach to organiza- 
tional change. 

Kosberg, Roberta L; Rancer, Andrew S. "Enhancing 
Trait Argumentativeness and Skill in Arguing: A Re- 
view of Instructional Methods." Paper presented at 
the 80th Annual Meeting of the Eastern Communi- 
cation Association, 1 989. 20p. [CS 506 501 ] 

The communication discipline has advanced 
the belief that arguing (high argumentativeness) 
is a constructive communication activity. Recent 
research efforts have attempted the integration 
of principles from argumentation, interpersonal 
communication, and conflict management. Sev- 
eral benefits of high motivation to argue and skill 
in informal arguing have been identified. 

O'Keefe, Barbara J.; McCornack, Steven A. "Message 
Design Logic and Message Goal Structure: Effects 
on Perceptions of Message Quality in Regulative 
Communication Situations," Human Communica- 
tion Research, vl 4 nl p68-92 Fall 1 987. 

Explores the consequences of differences in 
message design logic and goal structures for suc- 
cess in regulative communication situations. 
Finds that the. level of message design logic was 
associated with every type of assessed effective- 
ness. Notes that differences in message goal 
structures had more selective effects on message 
evaluations. 

Palmer, Mark T. "Controlling Conversations: Turns, 
Topics, and Interpersonal Control," Communica- 
tion Monographs, v56 nl pl-1 8 Mar 1 989. 

Examines managing floor time and topical 
focus as manifestations of interpersonal domi- 
nance in conversations. Finds that the longer a 
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conversational partner talks, and the less related 
are his or her remarks, the more that partner is 
perceived to be in control. 

Perse, Elizabeth M.; Rubin, Rebecca B. ''Attribution in 
Social and Parasocial Relationships, * Communica- 
tion Research, v1 6 n1 p59-77 Feb 1 989. 

Examines social and parasocial interaction 
from interpersonal attribution perspectives. 
Finds subjects' relationships with soap opera 
characters, like social relationships with real peo- 
ple, are based on reduction of uncertainty and 
ability to predict the character's feelings and atti- 
tudes Discusses implications for uncertainty re- 
duction theory and personal construct theory. 

Reardon, Kathleen K.; Rogers, Everett M. "Interper- 
sonal versus Mass Media Communication: A False 
Dichotomy/' Human Communication Research, 
v15n2 p284-303 Win 1988. 

Challenges the intellectual separation of inter- 
personal and mass media communication, ar- 
guing that this division rests primarily on grounds 
of historical convenience and university politics. 
Discusses the consequences of this dichotomy 
and suggests ways of encouraging intellectual 
exchange between the two subdisciplines. 

Seiter, John S.; Waddell, Debra. The Intercultural Re- 
entry Process: Reentry Shock; Locus of Control; 



Satisfaction; and Interpersonal Uses of Communi- 
cation." Paper presented at the Annual Meeting of 
the Western Speech Communication Association, 
1989. 27p. [CS S06 575] 

Examines American college and university 
students' successful reentry after a period 
abroad, hypothesized to be influenced by their 
locus of control for affiliation, interpersonal uses 
for communication, and relational satisfaction. 
Finds that reentry was not associated with either 
interna! or external locus of control in this study 
and that reentry shock can lead to improved 
interpersonal skills, improved relationships with 
family members, and even increased intraper- 
sonal knowledge. 

Witteman, Hal. "Interpersonal Problem Solving: Prob- 
lem Conceptualization and Communication Use," 
Communication Monographs, v55 n4 p336-59 
Dec 1988. 

Examines the relationship between four types 
of communication (i.e., integrative, distributive, 
indirect, and avoidance) and fourteen percep- 
tions of problem situations. Finds that a relatively 
specific relationship exists between each type of 
communication and the set of perceptions for 
both personally experienced and undefined 
problem situations. 
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a FAST Bib by the 
Clearinghouse on Reading and Communication Skills 



Interviewing: Communication Strategies 



by Michael Shermis 



Because a knowledge of job interviewing tech- 
niques can improve a student's chance ot getting a 
job, practical experience in the hiring situation 
should be provided through the use of role-playing, 
other simulations, and field experience. Both teach- 
ers who are preparing students for the interviewing 
process and students who foresee an interview in 
the near future will find valuable resources in the 
ERIC database concerning communication skills. 
Job applicants can also find information about re- 
sume preparation, employment tests, and factors 
influencing job success, promotion, and advance 
ment. 

The citations in the first section present teaching 
techniques and strategies for the business teacher, 
such as modules of instruction, writing assignments, 
and training methods. The second section contains 
two references for rating and evaluation forms to be 
used in interviewing. The third section cites re- 
sources for students in preparation for the interview 
process. Two references to papers on performance 
appraisal interviews make up the fourth section. The 
last, section includes a study on what employers 
want and an article on how to keep bias out of job 
interviews. 

Teaching Techniques and Strategies 

Arizona Business Occupations Common-Core Com- 
petency Modules. Arizona State Department of 
Educatioh, Phoenix, AZ, 1982. 273 p. (ED 229 
518] 

Contains 12 modules of instruction designed 
to aid business teachers by prov iding the com- 
mon core, minimum skill-level competencies 
identified as basic to all business careers. Divides 
the modules into five categories of basic skills: 
business math/machines (addition, division, mul- 
tiplication, and subtraction), communication arts 
(following directions, handwriting, and spelling), 
human relations (personal skills, job keeping 
skills, and job interviewing), applying for a job 
(job application and job interviewing), and tele- 
phone techniques. 

Boris, Edna Z. "The Interview in a Business Writing 
Course," ABCA Bulletin, v41 n2 p23-24 1978. g ft 
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Describes ways to use the job interview as a 
topic in college technical writing assignments, 
including role-playing either the interviewer or 
interviewee, observing a professional interviewer 
at work, and generating business correspon- 
dence as a result of an interview. 

Casady, Mona J. "Are You Preparing Your Students 
for the Job Interview?" ABCA Bulletin v40 n3 p1 3- 
15 1977. 

Provides suggestions for conduct during the 
business interview process. 

Clinkscale, Bella C. "Model for Multi-Faceted Assign- 
ment Planning in Oral Communication," ABCA 
Bulletin, v47 n2 p2/-31 Jun 1984. 

Describes a business or consumer education 
course during a four-week unit in which inter- 
viewing skills are taught. Divides sections on the 
job-hunt unit into value clarification, self-evalua- 
tion, aptitude tests, classified ads, resumes, let- 
ters of application, role playing, and mock 
interviews. 

Delgado, Jose. The Job Vacancy Unit," ABCA Bulle- 
tin, v42 n4p13-15Dec19"9. 

Outlines a unit that prepays students for the 
job application situation. 

Dickey, Jean. "The Interview Assignment in a Business 
Correspondence Course," ABCA Bulletin, v42 n4 
p8-9 Dec 1979. 

Points out that having students conduct inter- 
views with business executives shows the stu- 
dents that business communication theory 
applies to actual business situations. 

Dulek, Ron. "fantasy of Farts': An Application Simu- 
lation," ABCA Bulletin, v42 n4 p4~7 Dec 1979. 

Outlines a teaching technique that places stu- 
dents in two fictional identities, job applicant and 
employer/evaluator, to give them practical expe- 
riences in the hiring situation. 

Forkner, Patricia A. The Job Hunt: Appropriate Unit 
for Basic Business Class," Business Education 
Forum, v35 n7 p1 1 -1 2, 1 4 Apr 1 981 . 
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Describes a communication assignment that 
requires business communication students to in- 
terview business executives. 

Gaske, Paul C "Informational Interviewing: A Tar- 
geted Approach," Communication Education, v33 
n4 p404-07 Oct 1984. 

Describes an assignment that provides a field 
experience related to the career interests of stu- 
dents and also strengthens business-academic 
relationships. 

Herwitz, David R. "Teaching Skills in a Business Law 
Setting: A Course in Business Lawyering," lournal 
of Legal Education, v37 n2 p261-75 Jun 1 987. 

Discusses a course teaching the skills used by 
business lawyers which uses role-playing and dis- 
cussion to give students exposure to essential 
functions including interviewing, report-writing, 
procedures, planning, and coping with the indi- 
viduals involved. 

Hassman, Mary Jane. Common Core Units in Business 
Education: How to Apply for a lob. California State 
DepL of Education, Contra Costa County Schools, 
Sacramento, CA 1 977. 1 1 0 p. [ED 1 95 839] 

Presents a unit of induction, appropriate for 
secondary school students, on applying for a job. 

Huegli, Jon M.; Tschirgi, Harvey D. "Preparing the Stu- 
dent for the Initial Job Interview: Skills and Meth- 
ods," ABCA Bulled, v42 n4 pi 0-1 3 Dec 1 979. 

Reports on a field study that examined com- 
munication behaviorr in job interviews. Recom- 
mends a training method for developing the 
communication skills that job applicants will 
need. 

Lacy, Richard C; Park, Ok D. lob Application and In- 
terview. Instructional Materials Lab, Columbia, 
MO, 1979. 391 p. [ED 178 759; available from In- 
structional Materials Laboratory, University of Mis- 
souri-Columoia, 10 Industrial Education Building, 
Columbia, Missouri 6521 1. Paper copy not avail- 
able from EDRS] 

Offers an instructor's guide, primarily for busi- 
ness and office education, divided into nine 
units: (1) Why Work?; (2) Career Opportunities; 
(3) Occupational Information; (4) Self-Evalua- 
tion; (5) Letter of Application and Application 
Blank; (6) Job Interview, Tests, and Forms; (7) 
Money Management; (8) Joo Success Factors; 
and (9)Job Promotion and Advancement. 

Penrose, John M. "A Discrepancy Analysis of the Job- 
Getting Process and a Study of Resume Tech- 
niques," lournal of Business Communication, v2 1 
n3 P 5-15Sum 1984. 



Examines two major procedures in job-hunt- 
ing: resume preparation and interviewing. Con- 
cludes that (1) students and recruiters agree that 
written and oral communication are the most 
important job-related skills and (2) traditional re- 
sume formats are favored over attempts to be 
more visually creative. 

Reddell, Lynda. Common Core Units in Business Edu- 
cation: Grooming for Your lob Interview. California 
State DepL of Education, Contra Costa County Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Sacramento, CA, 1 977. 
100 p. [ED 195 836] 

Presents a unit of instruction for secondary 
schools, on grpoming for job interviews. 

Vaughn, Jeannette; Darsey, Nancy. "The Campus In- 
terview: Are Seniors Properly Prepared?" lournal of 
Business Education, v60 n8 p342-46 May 1985. 

Examines what the most widely used business 
communication textbooks are advocating for the 
interviewing process, the opinions and prefer- 
ences of campus recruiters, and the perceptions 
?nd practices of college senior applicants. 

Interviewing . 

Hines, Donna. The lob Interview Process. Competency 
Test Package. Office Occupations. Instructor's 
Guide. Occupational Curriculum Lab, East Texas 
State University, Commerce, TX, 1984. 41 p. [ED 
269 613] 

Presents a competency test package, one of a 
series of test packages for office occupations 
education, which contains a list of performance 
objectives; a pool of objective questions 
matched with these performance objectives; a 
sample, 50-point objective test; and several per- 
formance test activities. Provides suggestions for 
adapting the tests for special needs students. 
These tests on the job interview process cover 
applications for employment, clerical employ- 
ment tests, sample interview questions, and job 
interview evaluation forms. 

Morris, David J. "Improving Efficiencies: Selection and 
Training Reflected in the Bottom Line," Perfor- 
mance and Instruction, v25 nIO pi 9-22, 25 Dec- 
Jan 1 986-87. 

Emphasizes the importance of incorporating 
senior management's goals and objectives into 
the process of selecting and training present and 
future staff in business and industry. Includes an 
example of a Functional Skills Rating Form for 
use in interviewing. 
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Student Tips 

Clarke, Lillian Wilson. Interviewing: An important Part 
of the lob Search Process. 1983. 13 p. [ED 260 
477] 

Suggests that a student's chances of getting a 
job can be enhanced by carefully studying job 
interview techniques. Proposes that a productive 
approach to this study, which can be integrated 
into a variety of business courses, consists of 
three essential parts: pre-interview preparation, 
the interview, and the follow-up after the inter- 
view. Discusses these parts and provides an in- 
terview checklist. 

Roderick, Joan C. "Interviewing: Don't Underestimate 
Its Importance," Business Education Forum, v39 n4 
p7 8 Jan 1985. 

Explores the elements of the interviewing pro- 
cess: preliminary research on the company 
(what to look for and where to find it); impor- 
tance of first impressions (being on time, being 
prepared, dressing correctly, shaking hands, eye 
contact); open-en Jed questions; discussing sal- 
ary; post-interview evaluation; and writing a note 
to the interviewer. 

Taugher, C. David. "Interviewing for Communica- 
tions-Related Positions in the Corporate Commu- 
nity." Paper presented at the Annual Speech 
Communication Association Convention, 1983. 
15 p. (ED 238 032] 

Presents guidelines and suggestions for ob- 
taining a professional position in the corporate 
community. Discusses basic philosophies and re- 
alities of the corporate community with an em- 
phasis on competition and profitability. Offers 
suggestions for locating a job opening, getting 
an interview, doing the proper things during the 
interview, and following up the interview. 

Performance-Appraisal Interviews 

Michal-Johnson, Paula. "The Performance-Appraisal 
Interview: An Alternative to Simulation/ Profes- 
sional Communication in the Modern World: 31st 
Proceedings of the American Business Communi- 
cation Association Southeast Convention, 1 984. 
12 p. [ED 259 360] 



Contends that offering instruction in perfor- 
mance appraisal (PA) skills as well as in selection 
interviewing contributes to business communica- 
tion students' potential for finding the most ap- 
propriate job and keeping it. 

Wilson, Gerald L "Conveying the Performance Ap- 
praisal: The Research and Its Implications." Profes- 
sional Communication in the Modern World: 31st 
Proceedings of the American Business Communi- 
cation Association Southeast Convention, 1984. 
11 p. (ED 259 361] 

Presents the results of an examination of re- 
search literature on performance-appraisal inter- 
viewing and its implications. Suggests that the 
appraisal interview functions to (1 ) provide feed- 
back on performance, (2) counsel and provide 
help, (3) discover what the employee is thinking, 
"(4) teach the employee to solve problems, (5) 
help the employee discover ways to improve, (6) 
set performance goals, and/or (7) discuss com- 
pensation. 

Research 

Ascher, Carol. High School Graduates in Entry Level 
Jobs: What Do Employers Want? ERIC/CUE Digest 
Number 40. ERIC Clearinghouse on Urban Educa- 
tion, New York, NY, 1 988. 4 p. [ED 293 972] 

Cites a study that shows employers consider 
the following skills as important for both blue- 
and white-collar entry-level workers: (1) em- 
ployee application and interview skills; (2) work- 
related social skills and habits, especially 
communication and interpersonal skills; (3) basic 
academic skill*, particularly in reading, mathe- 
matics, writing, and problem solving/reasoning; 
and (4) vocational skills, especially manual/per- 
ceptual skills. 

Jorpeland, Elaine, Ed. "Keeping Bias out of Job Inter- 
views," Association Management, v29 n8 p89-92 
Aug 1977. 

Points out recent developments surrounding 
employment inquiries and requirements and sug- 
gests guidelines for keeping job interview ques- 
tions within the law. 
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Ethnography and Personal Narrative: 

Uses in Education 

by Ruth Eppe/e 



With increasing numbers of non-native speakers 
of English in American classrooms, more attention is 
being given to alternative methods for successfully 
reaching these students. The use of personal narra- 
tive and its incorporation in the reading and writing 
classroom, as well as the use of ethnographic re 
search as a part of the social studies and writing 
curriculum, have proven to be effective means of 
reaching children from multilingual and/or multi- 
cultural backgrounds. However, not all educators 
believe that there is enough evidence to depart 
from more traditional teaching methods. 

This bibliography represents the diversity of arti- 
cles added to the ERIC database from 1983 through 
1988 on the uses of ethnography in education. 
Included are conflicting opinions concerning the 
appropriateness of using this form of qualitative re- 
search to describe accurately problems within the 
classroom and prescribe curriculum changes to 
meet those problems. Most of the articles in the 
database describe ethnographic research and its 
effect on curriculum design and support its applica- 
tion in the classroom. Many of the authors include 
sample assignments and suggestions for selecting 
reading materials. 

An Overview 

Lundsteen, Sara W. "Ethnographic Perspective: From 
Beginning to Final Product." Paper presented at 
the Midwinter Institute of the National Association 
for Gifted Children, 1986. 46 p. [ED 277 970] 

Ethnographic research observes human be- 
havior in its natural setting over a substantial 
period of time; claims that classes of events are 
better understood through intensive examina- 
tion of carefully selected particular cases; and 
incorporates as many of the complexities and 
variables into' a setting as possible. Ethnographic 
research is usually comprised of six main steps: 
1) selecting an appropriate project; 2) obtaining 
access to the appropriate location and establish- 
ing rapport with the proper individuals; 3) devel- 
oping research questions while observing 



subjects; 4) collecting data through reactive and 
nonreactive methods; 5) analyzing data induc- 
tively, both during and after investigation; 6) writ- 
ing the research report descriptively, letting 
generic patterns emerge from the sum of partic- 
ular pieces of data. 

Zeuli, John S.; Floden, Robert E. ''Cultural Incongrui- 
ties and Inequities of Schooling: Implications for 
Practice from Ethnographic Research. Occasional 
Paper No. 1 1 7." Michigan State Univ., East Lan- 
sing, Inst, for Research on Teaching. 1987. 24 p. 
[ED 285 963] 

Warns that attempts to connect curricula to 
everyday life can impede students' understand- 
ing of disciplinary concepts, restrict their range 
of vision, and may cost a substantial sum to 
make curricula continuous with students' every- 
day lives. Argues that ethnographic studies have 
value in helping future teachers to reflect on how 
their actions are culturally influenced and how 
individual differences do not imply deficiencies. 

Research 

Brown, Mary Jo McGee. "The Plague of Analyzing 
Qualitative Data." Paper presented at the Annual 
Meeting of the National Council for Social Studies, 
1984. 23 p. [ED 256 663] 

Describes an expansionist/reductionist 
model, in which the naturalistic inquirer uses 
qualitative methods for evaluating social studies 
and proposes suggestions for improvement. 
Gives examples of ethnographic research in edu- 
cation and some recent controversies in such 
research. 

Eisenhart, Margaret A. "The Ethnographic Research 
Tradition and Mathematics Education Research," 
journal for Research in Mathematics Education, v1 9 
n2 p99-114Mar 1988. 

Describes the research tradition of ethnogra- 
phy and discusses advantages of improved com- 
munication for mathematics education. 
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Hess, Fred. "A Comprehensive Analysis of the Drop- 
out Phenomenon in an Urban School System. 
Draft" Paper presented at the Annual Meeting of 
the American Educational Research Association, 
1987. 49 p. [ED 287 202] 

Uses an ethnographic approach to show that 
high schools emphasizing strong principal lead- 
ership, discipline and safety measures, student 
and teacher attendance, interactive teaching, 
good facilities maintenance, and cooperation be- 
tween faculty and administration were success- 
ful at retaining students. 

Krueger, Patti J. "Ethnographic Research MethodoL 
ogy in Music Education," journal of Research in 
Music Education, v35 n2 p69-77 Sum 1987. 

Examines data collection, methods and issues 
concerning the theoretical framework, reliability, 
validity, and generalizability of ethnographic re 
search, with a focus on music education re 
search. 

Lundsteen, Sara W. "Qualitative Assessment of Gifted 
Education." Paper presented at the Conference of 
the National Association for Gifted Children, 1 984. 
20 p. (ED 254 050] 

Argues that ethnographic research holds 
promise for studying gifted education as it fo- 
cuses on the students' and teachers' points of 
view and considers their social and cultural inter- 
action. 

Overly, Norman V. "Contributions of Ethnographic 
Research to Curriculum: New Harmony, IN. Ex- 
ploring Settings as Source for Global/Community 
Curriculum." Paper presented at the Annual Meet- 
ing of the American Educational Research Associa- 
tion, 1983.26 p. [ED 231 713] 

Describes an ethnographic project to de- 
velop a model for an ethnic studies program 
based on community education, community in- 
volvement, and a study of community history. 
Argues that the incorporation of ethnography 
into the curriculum is an approach wherein stu- 
dents learn the skill of learning from others. 

Sjhensul, Jean J. "Applying Ethnography in Educa- 
tional Change," Anthropology and Education Quar- 
terly, v1 6 n2 p1 49-64 Sum 1 985. 

Explores reasons that anthropology has been 
applied only infrequently to the solution of edu- 
cation-related problems. Presents three case ex- 
amples in which ethnographic research in the 
Hispanic community of Hartford, Connecticut, 
has been utilized to bring about changes in edu- 
cation-related services to Hispanics. 



Smith, Laura J. "Ethnographic Theory and Methodol- 
ogy in Reading Research." Paper presented at the 
Annual Meeting of the International Reading Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, IU 1982. 35 p. [ED 222 862] 

Asserts that naturalistic inquiry (based on the 
ethnographic research paradigm) has the poten- 
tial to supplement, or possibly to replace, quanti- 
tative experimental research in education. 
Argues that now is the time to broaden the hori- 
zons of reading research to include variations in 
reading behavior, to examine culture-free tests, 
and to review carefully techniques and strategies 
needed in the teaching of cross-cultural groups. 

Trueba, Henry T., Ed.; and others. "Culture and the Bi- 
lingual Classroom: Studies in Classroom Ethnogra- 
phy." University of Illinois, Urbana, Midwest 
Organization for Materials Development. 1981. 
256 p. [ED 226 877] 

Includes 13 papers which are grouped into 2 
sections: "General Theoretical and Methodologi- 
cal Issues," and "Microethnographic Studies of 
Minority Culture Children in the Classroom." 

Walters, Keith. "Ethnographic Studies of Literacy and 
the Classroom Teacher." Paper presented at the 
Annual Meeting of the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English, 1984. 20 p. [ED 257 1 16] 

Argues that it is in the discontinuity between 
home and school uses of literacy that most eth- 
nographers who study literacy locate the failure 
of children from lower socioeconomic communi- 
ties. 

Instructional Materials Selection 

Mason, Mary C, Ed. Anthropology: Guide to Refer- 
ence Sources. McCill Univ., Montreal (Quebec), 
McLennan Library, 1 985, 16 p. [ED 266 973] 

Lists more than 80 anthropology source mate- 
rials concentrating on cultural and social anthro- 
pology, and ethnographic theory and methods. 

Merc, Edmond. "Le recit de vie, ou la culture vivante 
(The Life Story, or Living Culture)," Francais dans le 
Monde, n181 p72^83 Nov-Dec 1983. 

Recommends autobiography or personal nar- 
rative as a medium of instruction in foreign lan- 
guages because it uses colloquial language and 
is therefore simpler than literary language; has a 
rich and substantial cultural content; and cap- 
tures the relationship between language and civ- 
ilization. 

Writing Instruction 

Lamb, Hilary. "A Glimpse into the Thinking of Young 
New Zealanders." Paper presented at the Sympo- 
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sium on ICA Study of Written Composition at the 
Annual Meeting of the American Educational Re- 
search Association, 1987. 17 p. [ED 286 195] 

Discusses the personal narrative as a means 
for students to organize and interpret their expe- 
riences, to write about themselves and their rela- 
tionships, and to record their present and 
anticipate their future. 

Lott, Bret. "Remedial Writers and Fictive Techniques/ 
College Composition and Communication, v39 n2 
p227-30 May 1988. 

Asserts that fiction writing techniques such as 
plot, characterization, and dialogue can be used 
to help remedial writers express their personal 
narrative. 

Murphy, Richard. Teaching Expositor/ Writing. Curric- 
ulum Publication No. 16. Univ. of California, 
Berkeley, School of Education. Publications De- 
partment, Bay Area Writing Project, University of 
California, 1 981 . 27 p. [ED 250 71 9] 

Offers suggestions for teaching students to 
write expository essays that are serious and truth- 
ful. Suggests ways to teach students to organize 
their ideas. Discusses both the value of teaching 
students to integrate personal experience with 
exposition and the appropriate use of personal 
narrative. 

Perl, Sondra; and others. "How Teachers Teach the 
Writing Process/ Elementary School Journal, v84 
n1 p19-44 Sep 1983. 

Describes ethnographic classroom research. 
Documents a process approach to the teaching 
of writing. 

Reaching the Special Needs Student 

Gibson, Margaret A. "Collaborative Educational Eth- 
nography: Problems and Profits," Anthropology 
and Education Quarterly, v16 n2 p1 24-48 Sum 
1985. 

Describes the Punjabi Education Project, 
which was a collaborative research effort involv- 
ing a Sikh community in California, a school 
district, a community organization, and an edu- 
cational anthropologist. 

Grant, Linda. "Black Females' 'Place' in Desegregated 
Classrooms." Paper presented at the Annual Meet- 
ing of the American Sociological Association, 
1982. 26 p. [ED 224 844] 

Examines teachers' attitudes toward black fe- 
male students, black females' orientations to- 
ward teachers, and black females' peer 
expectations in a study using ethnographic ob- 



servations and teacher interviews in desegre- 
gated first grade classrooms. 

Guthrie, Grace Pung. "A School Divided: An Ethnog- 
raphy of Bilingual Education in a Chinese Commu- 
nity." Lawrence Erlbaum Associates, Inc., Publishers, 
Hillsdale, NJ 07642. 1985. 241 p. [ED 278 733] 

Uses a multilevel ethnographic approach to 
report on a ten-year-old maintenance Chinese 
bilingual education program in a public school 
located in the heart of a Chinatown community 
in California. Provides an illustrative model of 
how a multilevel ethnography may be designed, 
carried out, and reported. 

Jordan, Cathie. "Translating Culture: From Ethno- 
graphic Information to Educational Program," An- 
thropology and Education Quarterly, v16 n2 
p1 04-23 Sum 1985. 

Describes how anthropological knowledge 
has been applied in the Kamehameha Elemen- 
tary Education Program (KEEP), a multidiscipli- 
nary educational research and development 
effort to create a successful language arts pro- 
gram for underachieving native Hawaiian chil- 
dren. Discusses the process of translating 
anthropological knowledge into effective educa- 
tional practice. 

Kessler, Carolyn; and others. "Empowering Migrant 
Children: Talking, Writing, Learning." Paper pre- 
sented at the World Congress of Applied LinguiSr 
tics, Australia, 1 987. 34 p. [ED 295 777] 

Examines which pedagogical techniques re- 
duced students' risk of failure in an ethnographic 
study of 22 bilingual Mexican-Americar fifth- 
grade students in rural Texas. 

Maxwell, Madeline M. "Ethnography & Education of 
Deaf Children," Sign Language Studies, n47 p97- 
108 Sum 1985. 

Introduces articles which try to analyze what 
happens in the education of the deaf, what is 
experienced by the different parties involved, 
and the impact of these experiences on deaf 
children. 

Rodriguez, Ana Maria. "Applications of Current Re- 
search Findings to Bilingual Education Practice." 
Paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the 
American Educational Research Association, 1984. 
12 p. (ED 248 720] 

Argues that ethnographic research has 
brought deliberate attention to the articulation of 
home and school culture, emphasizing both cur- 
riculum design suited to student development 
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and abilities, and the mix of language of instruc- 
tion with subject matter. 

Schoepfle, Mark; and others, "Ethnographic and So- 
ciolinguistic Study of an Exemplary Bilingual Educa- 
tion Program on the Navajo Reservation: The 
Ethnography of a Navajo Educational Philosophy 
at Rock Point Community School. Final Report" 
Dine Bi'Olta Research Inst, Farmington, NM, 
1982.165 p. [ED 231 563] 

Outlines a combined ethnographic and socio- 
linguistic study of an exemplary bilingual educa- 



tion program in the Navajo community of Rock 
Point. 

Toohey, Kelleen. "Minority Educational Failure: Is Dia- 
lect a Factor?" Curriculum Inquiry, v1 6 n2 p1 27-45 
Sum 1986. 

Argues that teachers of nonstandard dialect- 
speaking students need to become ethnogra- 
phers of local communication in order for 
minority education and bidialectal programs to 
work. 
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Listening Skills in Business 



The importance of listening skills to the business 
world has greatly increased as corporations place 
more emphasis or. good communication skills. This 
increased emphasis has occurred because of 
changes in corporate structure and philosophy, the 
high proportion of work time spent communicating, 
and the costs of ineffective communication in busi- 
ness. Listening instruction has been added to formal 
training programs being offered by several corpora- 
tions, to the curriculum in elementary and second- 
ary education, and to courses at the university level. 
The ERIC database provides a number of sources 
which may be used for listening instruction in Busi- 
ness English and Business Communication. 

The sou.ces cited in the first section of this bibli- 
ography are primarily concerned with techniques 
and strategies for teachers of secondary and higher 
education business oasses, although there are a few 
sources meant for students. References are also 
provided for teaching materials, skills assessment 
instruments, and learning modules. The second sec- 
tion presents citations of recent research on such 
topics as the current state of comprehension train- 
ing in business courses, barriers to effective commu- 
nication, and strategies used to improve listening 
skills in business communication settings. 



Teaching Techniques and Strategies 

Bell, George R. ''Listen and You Shall Hear/ Secretary, 
v47 n9 p8-9 Nov-Dec 1987. [Available from Pro- 
fessional Secretaries International, 301 East Arm- 
our Blvd., Kansas City, MO 641 1 1-1299] 

Reviews the relative importance of listening, 
speaking, reading,and writing, and argues that 
the average adult does not listen efficiently. Pres- 
ents the AIM (Attention, Interest, Motivation) 
Technique for improving listening skills. 

Brownell, Judi. "A Model for Listening Instruc- 
tion:Management Applications/ Bulletin of the As- 
sodation for Business Communication, v48 n3 
p 39-44 Sep 1985. 

Summarizes several representative listening 
texts and current approaches to listening. Sug- 
gests a definition of listening that provides edu- 



by Michael Shermis 

cators with a comprehensive framework for or- 
ganizing listening instruction. 

Burgenbauch, Susan; Cooney, Joe. Regional Occupa- 
tional Program (ROP) Office Occupations Entry 
Standards Assessment San Mateo County Office 
of Education, Redwood Ci*y, CA, 1979. 15 p. [ED 
237 817] 

Provides a skills assessment instrument to de- 
termine if a student has the basic mathematics, 
reading, writing, and listening skills that are pre- 
requisites for training for office occupations. 

Business English. Vocational Education Curriculum 
Guide. Bulletin i 721 . Louisiana State Department 
of Education, Division of Vocational Education, 
Baton Rouge, LA, 1984. 310 p. [ED 248 351] 

Consists of materials for use in teaching a 
course in business English for high school stu- 
dents. Addresses the following topics in individ- 
ual units: the fundamentals of communication, 
listening skills, oral communications, telephone 
communications, information resources, reading 
and vocabulary, the mechanics of writing, gram- 
mar and usage, business reports, business letters 
and memos, and employment procedures. 

Communication. Listen, Speak, Write, Use. School of 
Business, University of Northern Iowa, Cedar Falls, 
IA.1986. 204 p. [ED 278 870] 

An instructional unit intended to help second- 
ary and post-secondary business students de- 
velop their communications skills. 

Communications Skills I. Reading Skills, Writing Skills, 
Using a Newspaper. Ohio State Dept. of Educa- 
tion, Div. of Vocational Education,Columbus, OH, 
1984. 79 p. [ED 274 873] 

This student workbook contains instructional 
units dealing with developing reading, writing, 
and listening skills and using a newspaper. The 
unit on listening skills deals with learning to listen 
and evaluating listening skills. 

Eads, Freeman D.; and others. Technical Communica- 
tions /. Instructor Edition. University of Arkansas, 
Fayetteville, AR, 1983. 314 p.[ED 250 452; micro- 
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fiche copy available from EDRS; paper copy not 
available] 

Consists of materials for use in helping stu- 
dents enrolled in postsecondary vocational or 
technical education programs to master techni- 
cal communications skills. Listening skills (com- 
munication obstacles and oral presentations) are 
addressed in one of the 1 3 individual units of the 
guide. Each unit contains some or all of the fol- 
lowing components: a unit objective, specific 
performance objectives, suggested activities for 
the instructor, a list of references, information 
sheets, transparency masters, assignment sheets, 
a test evaluation instrument, and test answers. 

Cibbs, Meada; and others. "How to Teach Effective 
Listening Skills in a Basic Business Communication 
Class," Bulletin of the Association for Business 
Communication, v48 n2 p30-34 Jun 1985. 

Points out that listening can be taught. Dis- 
cusses activities and techniques to use, including 
commercially-produced or teacher-prepared rat- 
ing instruments, listening teams, student logs, 
brief encounters, and films. 

Crosse, Christine Uber. "Authentic Listening Materials 
for Business English." Proceedings of the 5th An- 
nual Eastern Michigan University Conference on 
Languages for Business and the Professions, 1 986. 
18p.(ED295 435] 

Contends that 2L;l!ientic listening materials 
are appropriate and desirable for instruction in 
English as a second language (ESL) for business 
purposes for several reasons: they have high in- 
terest, leading to enhanced motivation and in- 
creased opportunity for learning; they contain 
many natural redundancies and repetitions that 
facilitate comprehension; and they are rich in the 
target culture. Suggests that despite a lack of 
commercially available materials for business 
ESL, other sources can be tapped for authentic 
listening materials, such as tapes of business-re- 
lated radio and television programs and com- 
mercials, teacher-made tapes of interviews or 
sales talks with local business people, taped uni- 
versity lectures, guest speakers in class, and field 
trips. 

Harris, Thomas E. "Effective Teaching of Business 
Communications: Responding to Reported Busi- 
ness Needs." Paper presented at the Meeting of 
the Eastern Regional Conference of the American 
Business Communication Association, 1983. 25 p. 
[ED 235 532] 

Indicates that skills in listening to and motiva- 
ting people need to be emphasized more in 



undergraduate business communication 
courses. Presents three theories of motivation— 
Maslow's hierarchy of needs, McClelland's 
achievement motive, and Hersberg's motivation- 
hygiene theory— that can introduce students to 
the systems perspective, an approach suggesting 
that workers' motivations can only be under- 
stood in relationship to their work setting. Sug- 
gests that (1) to develop skill in listening, 
students must develop active feedback tech- 
niques (encouraging, restating, reflecting, and 
summarizing); and (2) by responding to hypo- 
thetical examples, students can gain skill in listen- 
ing and thus in changing people's need for 
sympathy, fame, power, and prestige into posi- 
tive motivational factors— desire for empathy, 
recognition, cooperation, and respect. 

"How to Teach Interpersonal Communication Tech- 
niques in a Basic Business Communication 
Course," Bulletin of the Association for Business 
Communication, v50 n4 p24-28 Dec 19^7. 

Defines interpersonal communication and 
suggests classroom activities for students in busi- 
ness communication courses to help them (1) 
assess their own interpersonal skills; (2) observe 
and interpret nonverbal cues; (3) listen and 
speak effectively; and (4) provide and interpret 
feedback. 

Mitchell, Robert B. "Integrating the Development of 
Interpersonal, Listening, Speaking, and Written 
Communication Skills— Concluding the Business 
Communication Course with Realism," Bulletin of 
the Association for Business Communication, v51 
n2 p27-29 Jun 1988. 

Advocates the use of a group sales project, an 
activity which integrates the oral and written 
communication skills important in the work- 
place, to culminate the business communication 
course. 

Peterson, Jane. Instructor Resource Manual for Coop- 
erative Education Seminars hy Are Communica- 
tion Skills Important ioda ' (and] Speaking and 
Listening. Cooperative " ' cation, Book 7. Richland 
College, Dallas, TX, 1983. 55 p. [ED 227 905] 

Contains two learning modules focusing on 
basic communication and on speaking and lis- 
tening skills. Examines the growing emphasis on 
communication skills in business, emphasizing 
changes in corporate structure and philosophy, 
the amount of work time spent communicating, 
and the costs of ineffective communication in 
business. Discusses the role of the sender, re- 
ceiver, message, and environment in the commu- 
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nication process; corporate concerns about this 
process; and the influences of personal life orien- 
tations, perceptions, and expectations, and of 
position, stereotyping, and individual labels on 
effective communication. Examines one- and 
two-way communication, as well as the 
speaker's responsibility for creating a climate 
conducive to effective communication, for being 
direct, for using specific but simple words and 
phrases, for requesting feedback, and for listen- 
ing carefully. It also considers ways of communi- 
cating more effectively by adjusting one's 
attitude, using open-ended questions, and listen- 
ing; and ways to improve listening habits. 

Wallace, Ray. "Nonnative Business Communication 
Students: Integrating the Four Language Skills," 
Bulletin of the Association for Business Communi- 
cation, v49 n2 p32 Jun 1986. 

Describes an assignment for students in con- 
tent-based classes for English as a second lan- 
guage in which they read, listen, discuss, and 
write about a current topic in the business world. 

Recent Research 

Bednar, Anita S.; Olney, Robert J. "Communication 
Needs of Recent Graduates," Bulletin of the Asso- 
ciation for Business Communication, v50 n4 p22- 
23 Dec 1987. 

Presents a study in which entry-level employ- 
ees who recently graduated with business de- 
grees were surveyed to discover what forms of 
communication they used most, which they felt 
were most important, and what types of commu- 
nication problems interfered with their work. 

Cantrill, James C; Clark, Susan M. The Comprehen- 
sion of Poor Communication in the Business Set- 
ting: A Neglected Pedagogical Focus." Paper 
presented at the 73rd Annual Meeting of the East- 
ern Communication Association, 1982. 28 p. [ED 
285 208] 

Analyzes the current state of comprehension 
training in business courses. Presents the theoret- 
ical perspectives by which the basis of noncom- 
prehension can be understood, such as message 
reception constrained by ambiguity, by egocen- 
trism, and by relational considerations. Deter- 
mines that the best theoretical underpinning to 
comprehension of problematic messages is the 
information-processing approach to human inter- 
action, which makes use of schemata. 

Carstens, Jerald. "Perceptions of CE.O.s, Personnel 
Managers, and Training Directors of Communica- 
tion Practices and Listening Behavior in Large- 



Scale Organizations." Paper presented at the 68th 
Annual Meeting of the Speech Communication 
Association, 1982. 26 p. (ED 224067) 

Conducts a survey to assess the importance 
of listening and the deficiency in that skill and to 
identify existing listening training programs for 
future study. Finds that (1) sending messages 
was perceived as more important than receiving 
them (however, listening, a receptive skill, was 
considered more important than reading and 
speaking); (2) receptive skills were more impor- 
tant in the oral medium, while expressive skills 
were more important in the written mode; and 
(3) overall, the oral medium was more important. 
Suggests that improving listening skills deserves 
special attention from both trainers and commu- 
nication educators. 

Colen, Steven. "Interpersonal Communication Barri- 
ers Identified by Business Communication Stu- 
dents," journal of Education for Business, v61 n2 
p64£7 Nov 1985. 

Presents a study conducted to determine 
which barriers to effective communication are 
perceived as most serious by business communi- 
cation students and to test for differences in the 
seriousness of the communication barriers based 
on varices student characteristics. 

Smeltzer, Larry R.; Watson, Kittie W. "Improving Lis- 
tening Skills Used in Business: An Empirical Com- 
parison of Discussion Length, Modeling and Level 
of Incentive." Paper presented at the Annual 
Meeting of the Southwest Division of the Ameri- 
can Business Communication Association, 1983. 
25 p. [ED 229 809] 

Compares strategies used to improve listen- 
ing skills in business communication se'tings. 
Finds that (1) both class discussion and high 
incentive increased scores on a listening test; (2) 
students exposed to a lecture plus a videotape 
asked more questions than the other students; 
and (3) the quality of the student summaries was 
higher and notes were taken more frequently by 
students exposed to a lecture than by students 
not exposed to it. 

Smeltzer, Larry R.; Watson, Kittie W. "Listening: An 
Empirical Comparison of Discussion Length and 
Level of Incentive," Central States Speech Journal, 
v35n3 p1 66-70 Fall 1984. 

Presents an experiment on student scores on 
listening tests which increased as a result of a 
45-minute class discussion on listening skills and 
a high-incentive condition: telling students that if 
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they did not score well on the test, a written 
report on listening would be required. 

Smeltzer, Larry Watson, Kittie W. "A Test of In- 
structional Strategies for Listening Improvement in 
a Simulated Business Setting," Journal of Business 
Communication, v22 n4 p3342 Fall 1985. 

Finds that (1) students exposed to any three 
of the instructional strategies (lecture, video role 
model, and lecture plus a role model) produced 
better summaries and took more * r ' T San the 
control group; and (2) those exp .*.d to the 
video role model asked the most questions. 

West, Judy Ferguson. "Recent Federal Legislation 
Added Listening as a Determinant of Literacy: Edu- 
cators Must Provide Listening Instruction Paper 
presented at the Meeting of the Southwest Divi- 



sion of the American Business Cummunication As- 
sociation, 1983. 20p. [228 674] 

States that listening skills are the most used 
and least taught of the communication skills. 
Discusses (1) the addition of listening and speak- 
ing to much of the curriculum after the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act was passed; 
(2) how the number of universities offering sepa- 
rate listening courses has increased in response 
to demands from the business and professional 
community; and (3) how several corporations, 
realizing the importance of effective listening, 
have provided formal training programs in listen- 
ing. Cites purposes of effective listening and fac- 
tors critical to one's listening ability. 
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Focused Access to Selected Topics No. 1 5 

a FAST Bib by the 
Clearinghouse on Reading and Communication Skills 



Communication Apprehension 



It would be rare to find a classroom where some- 
one was not experiencing communication appre- 
hension (CA) or some form of speech anxiety. As a 
matter of fact, fear and avoidance of public speak- 
ing is quite common. Knowing this leads to several 
questions: What is CA? What causes CA? What are 
the consequences of CA? How can CA be pre- 
vented or reduced? Documents in the ERIC 
database cite several sources that treat these and 
related questions on this topic. 

The first section of this bibliography provides 
strategies for instructors and students to alleviate 
CA, speech anxiety, stage fright, and other prob- 
lems people have with public speaking. The second 
section presents several programs that have utilized 
these and other strategies to help with fear and 
avoidance of communication. Articles and papers in 
the last section deal with recent research on CA. 

Strategies 

Biggers, Thompson; Masterson, John T. "Communica- 
tion Apprehension as a Personality Trait: An Emo- 
tional Defense of a Concept," Communication 
Monographs, v51 n4 p381-90 Dec 1984. 

Applies an emotion-based theory of human 
response to resolve conceptual and measure- 
ment problems associated with anxiety. Supports 
the conceptualization of CA as a personality trait 
predisposing certain individuals to higher levels 
of anxiety in oral communication. 

Boohar, Richard K.; Seiler, William J. "Speech Com- 
munication Anxiety: An Impediment to Academic 
Achievement in the University Classroom," journal 
of Classroom Interaction, v18 n1 p23-27 Win 
1982. 

Examines the achievement levels of college 
students taking a bioethics course who demon- 
strated high and low degrees of speech anxiety. 
Finds that students with high speech anxiety 
interacted less with instructors and did not 
achieve as well as other students. Suggests strat- 
egies instructors can use to help students. 

Brownell, Winifred W.; Katula, Richard A. "The Com- 
munication Anxiety Graph: A Classroom Tool for 
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Managing Speech Anxiety," Communication Quar- 
terly, v32 n3 p243^»9 Sum 1984. 

Describes the use of the Communication 
Anxiety Graph (CAG) to help students trace the 
pattern of their anxiety when making a speech. 
Provides advice for student speakers based on 
when their anxiety peak occurs. 

Cohen, Marlene C. "An Overcoming Speech Anxiety 
Course for the Community." Paper presented at 
the Annual Meeting of the Eastern Commu- 
nication Association, 1983. 9 p. [ED 232 226) 

Describes a noncredit course called "Over- 
coming Speech Anxiety" that used four different 
approaches: (1) creating a support group atmo- 
sphere; (2) employing relaxation exercises and 
systematic desensitization techniques; (3) im- 
proving confidence through cognitive restructur- 
ing; and (4) completing an abbreviated public 
speaking assignment. 

Holbrook, Hilary Taylor. "ERIC/RCS Report: The 
Quiet Student in Your Classroom," Language Arts, 
v64 n5 p554-57 Sep 1987. 

Defines CA as fear or anxiety associated with 
either real or anticipated communication with 
another person, and discusses its causes, conse- 
quences, and prevention. 

Landy, Robert J. "Ready for Speech: Communication 
Skills through Sociodrama," English Journal, v76 n5 
p68-71 Sep 1987. 

Describes a program to help secondary 
school students develop speech skills by explor- 
ing social issues through role-playing. Notes that 
this method motivates discouraged students, re- 
duces communication anxiety, improves re- 
search skills, fosters appropriate verbal and 
nonverbal skills, and stimulates affective learn- 
ing. 

Lucas, Jenifer. "Communication Apprehension in the 
ESL Classroom: Getting Our Students to Talk," For- 
eign Language Annals, v1 7 n6 p593-98 Dec 1984. 

Defines the problem of CA, i.e., fear of oral 
communication, and its effects on te :hing En- 
glish as a second language (ESL). Focuses on the 
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specific problems of Japanese ESL students. Sug- 
gests and explains classroom techniques de- 
signed to alleviate anxiety and to promote and 
practice communication. 

Osenlund, Kathryn. "Speech Videotaping," Exercise 
Exchange, v29 n2 p4M2 Spr 1984. 

Describes a nonthreatening method for intro- 
ducing videotaping to a speech class by allowing 
students to construct videotaped projects, such 
as news programs or interviews in groups. 

Stewart, Robert Strategies for Reducing Fear in Stu- 
dents of Public Speaking. 1983. 10 p. [ED 257 
143] 

Suggests several strategies to reduce speech 
anxiety or CA. 

Suid, Murray. "Speaking of Speaking," Instructor, v93 
n9 p56-58 May 1984. 

Offers a variety of activities to help children 
develop skill in public speaking. Asserts that con- 
fidence is built when children practice present- 
ing themselves both visually and orally. 

Watson, Arden K. "The Confidence Model: An Alter- 
native Approach to Alleviating Communication 
Apprehension." Paper presented at the 68th An- 
nual Meeting of the Speech Communication Asso- 
ciation, 1982. 9 p. [ED 222 967] 

Explains how the confidence model attempts 
to provide instruction in anxiety reduction and 
skill development, combining the features of 
both the beha /ior therapy and the rhetoritherapy 
theories of CA. Contends that both for alleviating 
speech anxiety and developing oral communica- 
tion skills, the confidence model appears to be 
an excellent alternative to college basic speech 
courses. 

Watson, Arden K. "Helping Communication Appre- 
hensive Students as Part of the Developmental 
Speech Course." Paper presented at the 73rd An- 
nual Meeting of the Speech Communication Asso- 
ciation, 1987. 25 p. [ED 295 260] 

Discusses how developmental college stu- 
dents may experience the inhibiting fear of CA. 
Suggests that the alleviation of CA, whether re- 
lated to conditioned anxiety, negative cognitive 
appraisal, or skills deficit, may be approached 
through one or a combination of the following 
approaches: (1 ) systematic desensitization— a six- 
step procedure, including relaxation techniques, 
development of hierarchies, combining relax- 
ction and imagery, and a written assignment; (2) 
cognitive modification— a seven-step procedure 
in which students learn to understand unreason- 



able beliefs about communication and how to 
change those beliefs; and (3) goal setting— a five- 
step procedure in which students turn abstract 
goals into specific plans for behavior. 

Watson, Arden K.; Dodd, Carley H. "Alleviating Com- 
munication Apprehension through Rational Emo- 
tive Therapy: A Comparative Evaluation," 
Communication Education, v33 n3 p257-66 Jul 
1984. 

Describes a Rational Emotive Therapy (RET) 
approach as a classroom method for reducing 
students' CA. Compares RET with two other 
classroom methods (desensitization and commu- 
nication skills training) and concludes that all 
three methods work equally well. 

Special Programs 

Ambler, Bob. "The Speech Anxiety Program at UTK: 
A Training Program for Students with High Public 
Speaking Anxiety." Paper presented at the 68th 
Annual Meeting of the Speech Communication 
Association, 1982. 13 p. [ED 220 903] 

Describes a special section of the public 
speaking curriculum, a "speech anxiety" pro- 
gram, taught by faculty and graduate students 
from the speech and theater department, educa- 
tional psychology department, and staff from the 
counseling services center at the University of 
Tennessee (Knoxville). 

Bozik, Mary. "An Alternative Approach to the Treat- 
ment of Stage Fright in the Required Public Speak- 
ing Course/ Paper presented at the 68th Annual 
Meeting of ths Speech Communication Associa- 
tion, 1 982. 1 3 p. [ED 220 905] 

Describes a program that created stage fright 
sections within the basic speech course at the 
University of Illinois. Finds that students in these 
sections were able to define stage fright and 
recognize its common symptoms, describe per- 
sonal symptoms and their physical and psycho- 
logical causes, state and use methods for 
controlling stage fright, and exhibit normal levels 
of physical manifestations of stage fright during 
class presentations. 

Claser, Susan R.; and others. "Conversational Skills In- 
struction for Communication Apprehension and 
Avoidance: Evaluation of a Treatment Program," 
Communication Research: An International Quar- 
terly, v1 0 n4 p582-61 3 Oct 1 983. 

Describes and evaluates a conversational 
skills program designed to teach apprehensive 
communicators how to develop comfortable 
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and effective social behavior in a variety of inter- 
personal contexts. 

Kelly, Lynne. Treating Reticent Students: The Penn- 
sylvania State University Program/ Paper pre- 
sented at the Annual Meeting of the International 
Communication Association, 1982. 24 p. [ED 221 
893] 

Describes a reticence program instituted at 
Pennsylvania State University intended to pro- 
vide special instruction for students who report 
fear and avoidance of communication. 

McKieman, John. "Getting Our Act Together: A Justifi- 
cation for a Speaking Lab/ Paper presented at the 
Annual Meeting of the Central States Speech As- 
sociation, 1984. 25 p. [ED 251 865) 

Describes a speaking laboratory at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa that parallels existing reading and 
writing labs and that is based on three ap- 
proaches to the fear of communication: system- 
atic desensitization, cognitive modification, and 
skills training. 

Tate, Eugene D. "A Guided Design Unit on Commu- 
nication Apprehension, Reticence and Shyness." 
Paper presented at the International Society for In- 
dividualized Instruction, 1984. 41 p. [ED 261 445] 

Describes a course in social psychology de- 
veloped to help students explore CA, reticence, 
and shyness. 

Recent Research 

Ambler, Bob. "Communication Apprehension and 
People Orientations." Paper presented at the 72nd 
Annual Meeting of the Speech Communication 
Association, 1 986. 1 3 p. [ED 279 050] 

Examines the relationship between CA and 
general people orientations. 

Behnke, Ralph R.; and others. The Communication 
of Public Speaking Anxiety," Communication Edu- 
cation, v36 n2 p1 38-41 Apr 1987. 

Investigates the relationship between begin- 
ning public speakers' self-reported performance 
anxiety and audience perception of that anxiety. 
Indicates that audiences perceive speaker anxi- 
ety levels to be lower during performance than 
the speakers themselves report. 

Daly, John A. "Communication Apprehension in the 
College Classroom," New Directions for Teaching 
and Learning, n26 p21-31 Jun 1986. 

Presents research and theory about CA that 
offer ways of understanding and dealing with this 
barrier to learning. 



Daniel, Arlie. "Communication Apprehension and the 
Use of Video-Tapes." Paper presented at the An- 
nual Meeting of the Speech Communication Asso- 
ciation, 1983. 20 p. [ED 236 745] 

Investigates the relationship between 
students' CA levels and their attitudes toward the 
use of video recording in a basic speech course. 
Finds that speech teachers should use videotap- 
ing cautiously in beginning courses. Suggests 
that student skills are more likely to be enhanced 
by videotaping in advanced elective courses 
where the levels of CA are generally lower. 

Kinzer, Harold J. "Video Feedback in the Classroom: 
Possible Consequences for the Communication 
Apprehensive." Paper presented at the Annual 
Meeting of the Western Speech Communication 
Association, 1 985. 29 p. [ED 257 1 68] 

Points out that a review of the literature sug- 
gests that the use of video playback of classroom 
assignments for students who are CA, shy, or 
unassertive is potentially harmful. 

Littlefield, Robert S.; Sellnow, Timothy L. "The Use of 
Self-Defense as a Means for Reducing Stage-Fright 
in Beginning Speakers," Communication Educa- 
tion, v36 n1 p62-64 Jan 1987. 

Indicates that the "Sharing Feelings Speech" 
assignment failed to support the hypothesis that 
self-disclosure reduces stage fright in public 
speaking situations more than other forms of 
public speaking. 

Lake, Robert L; Adams, W. Clifton. "Effects of the Vid- 
eotape Recorder on Levels of Anxiety, Exhibition- 
ism, and Reticence in High School Speech 
Students/ Communication Education, v33 n4 
p333-36 Oct 1984. 

Concludes that the videotape recorder can 
be used effectively as an instructional feedback 
tool without fear of serious negative effects on 
speaker performance or on the emotional condi- 
tion of students. 

McDowell, Earl E. "An Assessment Study of the Com- 
munication Reticence of High School Students." 
Paper presented at the 35th Annual Meeting of 
the International Communication Association, 
1985. 27 p. [ED 265 591] 

Examines the communication reticence of 
high school students enrolled in required speech 
and writing courses. Finds that over 40% of the 
students were apprehensive about public speak- 
ing and over 30% did not enjoy writing. 

Newburger, Craig Alan; Daniel, Arlie V. "Self-Con- 
cept, Communication Apprehension and Self-Con- 
frontation: A Relational Study." Paper presented at 
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the 35th Annual Meeting of the International 
Communication Association, 1985. 24 d fED 253 
896] 

Examines the relationship between the per- 
sonality constructs of self-concept and CA and 
the use of self-confrontation (self-viewing of vid- 
eotaped speeches) as a potential self-concept 
enhancement strategy. 

Rossi, Ana Maria; Todd-Mancillas, William R. 'Visual- 
ization: An Alternative or Supplemental Procedure 
in the Treatment of Excessive Communication Ap- 
prehension." Paper presented at the 8th Annual 
Conference of the American Association for the 
Study of Mental Imagery, 1986. 14 p. [ED 272 946] 
Uses the extensive research on CA as the 
basis for a description and comparison of three 
conventional approaches toward the treatment 
of excessive communication apprehension: sys- 
tematic desensitization, social skills develop- 
ment, and cognitive modification/rational 
emotive therapy. 

Stacks, Don W.; Stone, john D. "An Examination of 
the Effect of Basic Speech Courses, Self-Conceot, 



and Self-Disclosure on Communication Apprehen- 
sion," Communication Education, v33 n4 p3 17-31 
Oct 1984. 

Shows that a basic course in speech commu- 
nication (1) produced significant reduction in 
students' CA scores; (2) yielded more positive- 
ness about self-disclosure; and (3) reduced dis- 
crepancies between self-concepts and ideal 
self-concepts. 

Watson, Arden K. "Alleviation of Communication Ap- 
prehension: An Individualized Approach." Paper 
presented at the 77th Annual Meeting of the East- 
ern Communication Association, 1986. 20 d fED 
275 011] Pl 

Reiterates that the use of an individualized 
approach to the alleviation of CA has been 
shown to increase students' class interaction and 
to improve their verbal skills. Suggests that since 
students develop CA in various ways, individual- 
ized methods should be used to assess and rem- 
edy different types of CA. 
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Storytelling: An Art for All 



No matter what the subject, good stories remain 
compelling to teller and listener alike. While litera- 
ture emerges from the intimate and complex im- 
pulses generating them, much of our enduring 
culture resides in oral traditions. And more and 
more research is exploring the roles stories play in 
communication at all levels. This bibliography has 
been assembled to provide some general back- 
ground on this ancient human phenomena and a 
quick survey of ways in which educators are con- 
structively incorporating the wonder of story to en- 
gage and retain student interest. 

Education began with storytelling and effective 
classes often still do. Yet what constitutes a story is 
a matter of considerable debate and the diversity of 
approaches spawned by this issue is suggested in 
the first section of this bibliography. This question 
may appear to be of primarily academic interest, 
but to anyone who has taught or may be about to 
teach writing, the advantages of having a variety of 
explanations for selection and arrangement of de- 
tails are well appreciated. A familiarity **'ith different 
traditions from which stories arise and how these 
affect the sense of story as suggested in these arti- 
cles may also be useful, as could their various in- 
sights concerning the types and differing occasions 
for stories. 

The benefits of introducing stories and bringing 
storytellers into the classroom are increasingly ap- 
preciated as providing the opportunity for a wide 
range of learning experiences. Articles concentrat- 
ing on ways of using stories to promote a more 
immediate and fulfilling encounter with literature for 
students are included in the next category. In the 
third section, various examples, models and possi- 
ble areas to be highlighted while encouraging stu- 
dents to share their stories are featured. Recent 
research emphasizes again and again how much 
there is for students at all levels to discover in creat- 
ing and communicating their own stories. The 
fourth category concerns perhaps the most intri- 
guing and potentially exciting area of development 
in the possible uses of stories with subject materials 
not traditionally associated with them. Many and 
diverse cultures have felt the essence of wisdom 
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gathered in their stories, and while thi may no 
longer be possible, in our technological societv 
introducing students to a wide variety of fields in- 
cluding math and the sciences while providing them 
with basic concepts and values in memorable forms 
through stories appears to be extremely productive. 

Of course, such a bibliography can give only a 
glimpse of potential sources and approaches 
among t!.e work in the field, and there remains 
much to be done. Among the people ensuring that 
such work does get done are those associated with 
the National Association for the Preservation and 
Perpetuation of Storytelling (NAPPS). They may be 
contacted at P.O. Box 309, Jonesborough, TN 
37659, and their membership includes many of the 
most active scholars and finest current storytellers, 
along with thousands of people who wish to con- 
tinue sharing the pleasures and insights of a story 
well told. 



Some Perspectives That Help Define 
Storytelling 

Aiex, Nola Kortner. "Storytelling: Its Wide-ranging Im- 
pact in the Classroom," ERIC Digest 9, 1 988, 2 pp. 
ERIC Clearinghouse on Reading and Communica- 
tion Skills, Bloomington, IN. 

A concentrated survey of recent research into 
the possibilities of making fuller use of stories in 
teaching. 

Fisher, Walter. "The Narrative Paradigm: In the Begin- 
ning," /ourna/ of Communication, 35 (4), Fall 1985, 
pp. 73-89. 

Explores the role of stories in human dis- 
course through a definition and brief history of 
the "narrative paradigm." 

Lester, Julius. "The Storyteller's Voice: Reflections on 
the Rewriting of Uncle Remus," New Advocate, 1 
(3), Summer 1988, pp. 143-147. 

Reviews the process of rewriting the Uncle 
Remus stories. Discusses the difference between 
writing stories and storytelling, and suggests an 
approach to identifying cultural assumptions. 
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Lewis, William. 'Telling America's Story: Narrative 
Form and the Reagan Presidency/ Quarterly lour- 
nal of Speech, 73 (3), August 1987, pp. 280-302. 

Examines the dominance of the narrative 
form in President Reagan's rhetoric and analyzes 
how his use of stories affects political opinion in 
distinguishing between the perspectives of his 
supporters and opponents. Also considers the 
power, occasion, and limitations o.' narrative 
form. 

Jalongo, Mary. "Preserving American Folk Heritage 
through Story and Song." Paper presented at the 
International/lntercultural Seminar of the Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education International, 1983. 
1 7 pp. ERIC Clearnighouse on Reading and Com- 
munication Skills, Urbana, IL [ED 232 771] 

Defines the role of folklore, especially in the 
multicultural classroom, as a way of encouraging 
children to participate in the history of universal 
human emotions and experiences. 

Pradl, Cordon. "Narratology: The Study of Story Struc- 
ture," ERIC Digest, 1984. 1 1 pp. [ED 250 698] 

Discusses the nature of narratology and its 
relation to language arts instruction. 

Rosen, Harold. "The Importance of Story/' Language 
Arts, 63 (3), March 1986, pp. 226-237. 

Decries British education's near elimination 
of the animation and essence of narrative. Ex- 
plores features giving narrative broader and 
deeper importance than literary values have 
customarily given it and proposes a rationale to 
retain storytelling curricula to enhance student 
writing. 

Sward, Jeane, Ed. The Child's View of the World: Sto- 
ries and Play. Proceedings of the Annual Confer- 
ence on Early Childhood Education, 1985. 50 pp. 
[ED 276 498] 

Argues that stories have frequently been used 
by adults for indoctrinating children, as opposed 
to encouraging self-discovery and expression. 
Goes on to suggest non-traditional goals and 
techniques. 

van den Brock, Paul, and Trabasso, Tom. "Causal 
Thinking and the Representation of Narrative 
Events/' journal of Memory and Language, 24 (5), 
October 1985, pp. 612-630. 

A comparative analysis of two studies of the 
characteristics contributing to the memorability 
of story elements. Also proposes a theory to 
identify significant variables and account for their 
influence on the comprehensibility of stories. 



Literature and Storytelling 

Cudd, Evelyn, and Roberts, Leslie. "Using Story 
Frames to Develop Reading Comprehension in a 
First Grade Classroom," Reading Teacher, 41 (1), 
October 1987, pp. 74-79. 

Discusses the use of story frames as a strategy 
for teaching reading comprehension to first 
grade students, and includes examples of stu- 
dent responses. 

Goodman, Yetta. "Retelling of Literature and the 
Comprehension Process," Theory into Practice, 21 
(4), Fall 1982, pp. 300-307. 

Analyzes student versions of studied stories 
and speculates as to how listeners and readers 
predict meaning, form concepts essential for 
comprehension, and relate stories to their cul- 
tural background. Discusses implications for 
classroom instruction. 

Hade, Daniel. "Children, Stories, and Narrative Trans- 
formations," Research in the Teaching of English, 
22 (3), October 1988, pp. 310-325. 

Argues that a productive way to investigate 
the relation of text and story-taker (reader or 
listener) is to compare how the writer has made 
the story to how the story-taker recreates it. 

Reinehr, Frances. "Storyteaching," Teachers and Writ- 
ers Magazine, 18 (3), January-February 1987, pp. 1- 
7. 

Explores ways to use mythic literature to 
teach children about themselves and to help 
them write their own stories and legends. 

Schwartz, Marni. "Connecting to Language through 
Story," Language Arts, 64 (6), October 1987, pp. 
603-610. 

Advocates storytelling in the elementary 
classroom to build self-esteem among students 
and suggests criteria with which to find appropri- 
ate stories. 

Students as Storytellers 

Campbell, Janet Story Pictures (Draw Me a Story): 
Using Children's Drawings to Develop Writing 
Skills of Blackfoot Indian Children, 1986. 51 pp 
[ED 278 031] 

Provides lessons and rationale for a course 
intended to integrate general cognitive, percep- 
tual, psychomotor, and affective skills. 

Kemper, Susan, and Edwards, Linda. "Children's Ex- 
pression of Causality and their Constructions of 
Narratives," Topics in Language Disorders, 7 (1), 
December 1 986, pp. 11-20. 
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Storytelling: An Art for All 



Explores the development of children's under- 
standing of causality as reflected in their narra- 
tive organization. Also relates the contribution of 
these skills to the development of intentional, 
goal-directed behavior. 

Mikkelsen, Nina. Talking and Telling: The Child as 
Storymaker," Language Arts, 61 (3) March 1984, 
pp. 229-239. 

Relates talking, telling, and storymaking 
stages as children prepare a narrative. Encour- 
ages children to create stories in response to 
stories they are told and suggests several ap- 
proaches to this end. 

Preece, Alison. The Range of Narrative Forms Con- 
versationally Produced by Young Children," Jour- 
nal of Child Language, 14 (2), June 1987, pp. 
353-373. 

Examines the narrative competence of three 
five year olds and concludes that children rou- 
tinely and regularly produce striking variations of 
14 basic narrative forms. Original fantasy was 
rare as seventy percent of the narratives took an 
anecdotal form. 

Riding, R. J., and Tite, H. C. The Use of Computer 
Graphics to Facilitate Story Telling in Young Chil- 
dren/' Educational Studies, 11 (3), 1985, pp. 203- 
210. 

Reports on a study of children in a nursery 
setting asked to tell a story following one of three 
treatments: no stimulus, a static presentation, or 
a computer graphics presentation. Children 
working with computer graphics created longer 
and more structured stories. 

Van Dongen, Richard. "Children's Narrative Thought, 
at Home and at School," Language Arts, 64 (1), 
January 1987, pp. 79-87. 

Argues that literacy and literature becon e 
interrelated in classrooms where there are many 
opportunities to engage in the narrative mode of 
thought. Discusses how the potential of liter- 
acy/literature experience is enriched when chil- 
dren draw from the narrative reservoirs of 
community and school. 

Storytelling as a Teaching Technique 

Allen, Virginia, and Allen, Edward. "Story Retelling: 
Development of Stages in Second Language Ac- 
quisition," Canadian Modern Language Review, 41 
(4), March 1985, pp. 686-691. 

Suggests that the activity of retelling a story in 
a second language reveals a student's knowl- 
edge of vocabulary, grammar, pronunciation, 



and sense of story. Describes a story-telling activ- 
ity with students in Spanish, levels three-five, and 
notes a strong relationship between language 
proficiency and years of study. 

Armstrong, Thorfias. "Chasing Away the Times Table 
Blues," Academic Therapy, 19 (2), 1983, pp. 147- 
154. 

Reports on classroom strategies and activities 
incorporating movement, storytelling, and music 
with instruction on multiplication facts and con- 
cepts for elementary special education students. 

Brazeau, Martin. "Storytelling: An Underused Teach- 
ing Aid,," Journal of Outdoor Education, .1 9, 1984- 
85, pp. 23-24. 

Integrates storytelling with an outdoor educa- 
tion program to teach history, culture, concepts 
and values; stimulate imagination; introduce 
new words; set a mood; encourage listener par- 
ticipation; and foster caring attitudes about the 
environment. 

Egan, Kieran. "Teaching as Story-telling: A Non-mech- 
anistic Approach to Planning Teaching," Journal of 
Curriculum Studies, 17 (4), October-December 
1985, pp.396406. 

Suggests alternative techniques to encourage 
teachers to formulate lesson plans as well-pre- 
sented stories rather than as a set of objectives to 
be achieved. 

George, Siegfied, and Hughes, Ann. "Against Bore- 
dom in Political Education," International Journal of 
Political Education, 6 (3), November 1983, pp. 
281-293. 

Examines the failure of traditional teaching 
methods to motivate students and proposes cre- 
ative exercises whereby poetry, meditation, fan- 
tasy/Utopian thinking, and storytelling can be 
utilized in high-school political education. 

Kazemek, Francis. "Stories of Ourselves: Interviews 
and Oral Histories for Language Development," 
Journal of Reading, 29 (3), December 1985, pp. 
211-218. 

Presents ways in which teachers can use the 
Foxfire format, focusing on reasons for using in- 
terviews for language development, possible 
people and topics to be explored by studenU 
through the interview process, and four stages in 
using interviews in the classroom. 

Martin, Kathleen, and Miller, Etta. "Storytelling and 
Science," language Arts, 75 (3), March 1988, pp. 
56-59. 

Observes that most science textbooks are 
static, linear, and non-participatory, offering 
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young students no connections between forms 
and forces or observer and observed. Argues 
that presenting scientific materials in narrative 
format makes them more interesting and easily 
remembered. 

More, Robin. "Storytelling as a Teaching Tool/' Social 
Studies, 16, Spring 1987, pp. 25-26. 

Describes the practice of professional story- 
tellers and suggests storytelling can be a power- 
ful means of presentation in social studies and 
history. 



Storytelling: An Art for All 

Oiler, John. "Story Writing Principles and E.S.L Teach- 
ing," TESOL Quarterly, 17(1), March 1 983, pp. 39- 
53. 

Explores four hypotheses of language use and 
acquisition to support the premise that storytell- 
ing techniques may be helpful in making ESL 
materials meaningful, recallable, and compre- 
hensible. Eleven specific principles are discussed 
and illustrated. 
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ERIC/RCS 



A Profile 



Clearinghouse on Reading and Communication Skills 

Indiana University 

Smith Research Center, Suite 1 50 

Bloomington, IN 47408-2698 

(812) 855-5847 



ERIC/RCS 

Clearinghouse on 
Reading and Communication Skills 

THE ERIC NETWORK 

ERIC, the Educational Resources Information Center 
sponsored by the Office o5 Educational Research and 
Improvement of the US. Department of Education, is a 
national educational information system designed to do 
the following: 

MAKE AVAILABLE hard-to-find educational materials, 
such as research reports, literature reviews, curriculum 
guides, conference papers, projects or program reviews, 
and government reports. 

ANNOUNCE these materials in Resources in Education 
(RIE), a monthly journal containing abstracts of each item. 

PUBLISH on notations of journal articles in Current Index 
to Journals in Education (CUE), a monthly guide to current 
educational periodicals. 

PREPARE magnetic tapes (available by subscription) of 
the ERIC database (RIE and CUE) for computer retrieval. 

CREATE products that analyze and synthesize 
educational information. 

PROVIDE a question-answering service. 

Most of the educational material announced in RIE may 
be seen on microfiche in one of the more than 700 
educational institutions (college and university libraries; 
local, state, and federal agencies; and not-for-profit 
organizations) that have complete ERIC collections. It can 
also be purchased from the ERIC Document Reproduction 
Service (EDRS) on microfiche, a 4" x 6* microfilm card 
containing up to 96 pages of text; or paper copy, a 
photographically reproduced copy. 

Journal articles announced in CUE are not available 
through ERIC, but can be obtained from a local library 
collection, from the publisher, or from University 
Microfilms International. 

ERIC/RCS 

Where would you go to find the following kinds of 
information? 



Suggested activities and instructional materials to teach 
elementary school students listening skills. 

Instruction in writing that focuses on the writing process. 

A list of suggestions for parent involvement in reading 
instruction. 

Your answer should include the ERIC Clearinghouse on 
Reading and Communication Skills (ERIC/RCS). Each 
year ERIC/RCS helps thousands of people find useful 
information related to education in reading, English, 
journalism, theater, speech and mass communications. 
While we cannot meet every educational information 
need, anyone with a strong interest in or involvement with 
teaching communication skills should look to ERIC/RCS 
as a valuable resource. 

The ERIC/RCS Clearinghouse is now located at Indiana 
University, in Bloomington, Indiana. 

Write or call ERIC/RCS for the following information: 

• How to submit material for inclusion in the ERIC 
database. 

• How to conduct manual or computer searches of the 
ERIC database. 

• Where to get an ERIC computer search. 

• Which organizations and institutions near you have 
ERIC microfiche collections. 

• To obtain a list of ERIC/RCS publications. 

ERIC/RCS PUBLICATIONS 

These publications represent a low-cost way to build your 
own personal educational library and are an excellent 
addition to a school professional library. They are the 
results of the clearinghouse's efforts to analyze and 
synthesize the literature of education into research 
reviews, state-of-the-art studies, interpretive reports on 
topics of current interest, and booklets presenting 
research and theory plus related practical activities for the 
classroom teacher. 

ERIC/RCS FAST BIBS (Focused Access to Selected 
Topics): abstracts or annotations from 20-30 sources in 
the ERIC database. 

ERIC/RCS NEWSLETTERS concerning clearinghouse 
activtiei and publications, featuring noteworthy articles 
for communication skills educators. 
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ERIC DIGESTS with information and references on topics 
of current interest. 

ERIC/RCS SERVICES 

As part of its effort to provide the latest information on 
education research and practice, ERIC/RCS offers the 
following services: 

• Question-answering, a major clearinghouse priority 
along with processing documents and producing 
publications. 

• ERIC orientation workshops at local, regional, and 
national levels, at cost. 

• Multiple copies of ERIC/RCS no-cost publications for 
workshop distribution. 

• Clearinghouse-sponsored sessions at professional 
meetings on timely topics in reading and 
communication skills. 

• Customized computer searches of the ERIC database. 
(The charge for this service is $30 for the first 50 
citations.) 

ERIC COMPONENTS 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Adult, Career, and Vocational Education 
Ohio Stole University 

Center on Education and Training for Employment 
1900 Kenny Road 
Columbus, OH 43210-1090 
(614) 292 4353 
(600) 848-4815 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Counseling and Personnel Services 

University of Michigan 
School of Education, Room 2108 
610 East University Street 
Ann Arbor, Ml 48109- 1 259 
(313) 764-9492 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Educational Management 
University of Oregon 
1 787 Agate Street 
Eugene, OR 97403-5207 
(503) 346-5043 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Elementary and Early Childhood Education 

University of Illinois 
College of Education 
805 West fennsyfvania Avenue 
Urbono, 1161801-4897 
(217) 333-1386 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Handicapped and Gifted Children 

Council for Exceptional Children 
1920 Association Drive 
Re$ton,VA 22091 -1589 
(703) 620-3660 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Higher Education 

George Washington University 
One Dupont Cirde, N.W 
Suite 630 

Washington, DC 20036-1 183 
(202) 296-2597 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Information Resources 

Syracuse University 
Huntington Hall, Room 030 
150 Marshall Street 
Syracuse, NY 1 3244-2340 
(315) 443-3640 



ERIC Clearinghouse for Junior Colleges 

University of California at Los Angeles 

Math-Sciences Building, Room 8118 

405 Hilgard Avenue 

Los Angeles, CA 90024.1564 

(213) 825-3931 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Languages and Linguistics 
Center for Applied Linguistics 
1118 22nd Street, NW. 
Washington, DC 20037-0037 
(202) 429-9551 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Reading and Communication Skills 
Indiana University, Smith Research Center 
2805 East 10th Street, Suite 1 50 
Bloomington, IN 47408-2698 
(812) 855-5847 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Rural Education and Small Schools 

Appalachia Educational Laboratory 

1031 Quorrier Street 

PO. Box 1348 

Charleston, WV 25325-1348 

(800) 624-9120 (Outside WV) 

(800) 344-6646 (InWV) 

ERIC Clearinghouse for Science, Mathematics, and Environmental 

Education 

Ohio State University 

1200 Chambers Rood, Room 310 

Columbus, OH 43212-1792 

(614) 292-6717 

ERIC Clearinghouse for Social Studies/Social Science Education 

Indiana University 

Social Studies Development Center 

2805 East 1 0th Street, Suite 1 20 

Bloomington, IN 47408-2698 

(812) 855-3838 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Teacher Education 
Americon Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 
One Dupont Cirde, MW, Suite 610 
Washington, DC 20036-2412 
(202) 293-2450 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Tests, Measurement, and Evaluation 

American Institutes for Research (AIR) 

Washington Research Center 

3333 K Street., MW 

Washington, DC 20007-354 1 

(202) 342-5060 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Urban Education 

Teachers College, Columbia University 

Institute for Urban and Minority Education 

Main Hall, Room 300, Box 40 

525 W 120th Street 

New York, NY 10027-9998 

(212) 678-3433 

ERIC Processing and Reference Facility 

ARC Professional Services Group 

Information Systems Division 

2440 Research Boulevard., Suite 400 

Rockville, MD 20850-3238 

(301)258-5500 

ERIC Document Reproduction Service (EDRS) 
Cincinnati Bet! Information Systems (CBIS) Federal 
7420 Fullerton Rood, Suite 1 1 0 
Springfield, VA 22153-2852 
(800) 443-ER1C (3742) 

ACCESS ERIC 
Aspen Systems Corporation 
1 600 Research Boulevard 
Rockville, MD 20850 
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Jb/WfM Computer 
ERIC/RCS mttmfm Search Service 



Clearinghouse on Reading and Communication Skills 

Indiana University 

Smith Research Center, Suite 1 50 

Bloomington, IN 47408-2698 

(812) 855-5847 



WOULD YOU LIKE EASY ACCESS TO 
EDUCATIONAL INFORMATION? 

If you ore involved in graduate studies, developing 
and evaluating programs or curricula, designing a 
new course or revamping an old one, writing a report, 
or any of countless other projects in the areas of 
reading, English, journalism, speech, or drama, then 
you already know how important it is to locate and use 
the most relevant and current resources. And if you 
have not been using ERIC, you have been missing a 
lot, simply because many resources in the ERIC 
database are not available anywhere else. 

These resources cover all areas of education, including 
research reports, case studies, bibliographies, surveys, 
government reports, curriculum guides, teaching 
guides, program descriptions and evaluations, 
instructional materials, course descriptions, speeches, 
and conference reports. 

Currently about 700,000 document abstracts and 
journal article annotations make up the ERIC 
database, which grows at the rate of approximately 
30,000 entries per year. In order to make these 
resources more accessible to you, the ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Reading and Communication Skills 
offers a computerized database search service. 

WHAT IS THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN A 
COMPUTER SEARCH AND A MANUAL SEARCH? 

The computer is much faster and far more efficient. 
Some highly complex searches that a computer can do 
in minutes would be virtually impossible for a person 
to do using the ERIC indexes Resources in Education 
and Current Index to Journals in Education. The 
computer offers the opportunity to search under 
several index terms at the same time 

HOW DOES A COMPUTER SEARCH WORK? 

ERIC uses a coordinate indexing system, with each 
document indexed under as many as 12 index terms, 



or "descriptors." These descriptors identify the 
educational level and content areas of a document. A 
computer search involves combining the descriptors 
for the specific search question into a search 
statement, which is then entered into the computer. 
Those documents that meet the requirements of the 
search statement are retrieved. 

WHAT DO I GET? 

You receive a printout of ERIC references that include 
complete bibliographic citations, annotations of 
journal articles, and 150- to 250-word abstracts of 
documents on your topic. 

WHAT DOES IT COST? 

The minimum charge for a customized computer 
search is $30 for up to 50 journal citations and/or 
document abstracts, plus $.10 for each additional 
reference. This fee includes handling and mailing. You 
will be billed for the cost upon completion of the 
search. 

HOW LONG DOES IT TAKE? 

Generally, the time from our receipt of your request to 
your receipt of the printout is two weeks. 

WHAT DO I HAVE TO DO? 

No prior knowledge of computers or computer 
searching is necessary. A member of our staff can help 
you define your search question. Our knowledge of 
the ERIC database, especially in the areas of reading 
and the other English language arts, can be an 
important aid in developing o successful search. 

If you would like our clearinghouse to run a computer 
search on a topic of your choice, fill out and return the 
attached order form. If your question needs further 
clarification, a member of our staff will call you before 
conducting the search. 
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COMPUTER SEARCH SERVICE ORDER FORM 



Name m 
Position 



Organization 



Street 
City. 
Zip_ 



Phone 



State 



Purpose of search: 



Education level 



Format (circle one): 



Research reports 
Practical applications 
Both 



Journal citations only 
Document abstracts only 



Both 



Known authority in field (if any) 
Possible key words or phrases: 

Restrictions: Year(s) 

Monetary 

Statement of search question: 
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Clearinghouse on Reading and Communication Skills 

Indiana University 

Smith Research Center, Suite 1 50 

Bloomington, IN 47408-2698 

(812)855-5847 
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Searching ERIC in Print 

ERIC (the Educational Resources Information Center) is 
an information resource designed to make educational 
literature easily accessible through two monthly 
bibliographic publications: Resources in Education (RIB) 
and Current Index to Journals in Education (CUB). By 
following the steps below, individuals can quickly locate 
literature for their specific educational information needs. 

1 . Phrase Your Question as Precisely as Possible. 

Then list the key concepts of that question in as 
few words or phrases as possible. 

2. See If Your Indexing Terms Are Listed in the 
Thesaurus of ERIC Descriptors. If they are listed, 
look for other descriptors that come close to 
matching your terms. To help you in this 
procedure most descriptors are listed with a 
display of cross-references to other descriptors, 
including narrower terms (NT); broader terms 
(BT); and related terms (RT) within the same area 
of classification. 

3. Go to the Subject Index Sections of the Monthly, 
Semiannual, or Annual Issues of RIE. Read 
the titles listed under the descriptors you have 
chosen and note the six-digit ED (ERIC Document) 
numbers for those documents that seem 
appropriate for /our information needs. 

4. Locate and Read the Abstracts of These 
Documents in the Main Entry Sections of the 
Monthly RIE$. Main entries are listed 
consecutively by ED number. 

5. To Find the Complete Text of the Document, 
First Examine the Abstract to See If It Has an 
EDRS Price. If it does, the document is available 
both in ERIC microfiche collections (which are 
owned by over 700 libraries nationwide) and 
through the ERIC Document Reproduction Service 
(EDRS) in Virginia. EDRS ordering information is 
given in the back of every RIE. If the document is 
not available through EDRS, it is due to copyright 
restrictions placed on the document by its author 
or publisher. In these cases, ordering information 
will be given in the document abstract in a note 
labeled "available from/ 

6. If You Have Trouble With Your Search (e.g., the 
documents are not exactly what you want or you 
find no documents), return to steps one and two, 
checking your search terms. You also may want to 
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ask your librarian for assistance in identifying 
descriptors. 

If you want to expand your search to include journal 
articles, use CUB in addition to RIE. Remember, however, 
that copies of journal articles are not available from 
EDRS. If you want to read the complete article, you must 
obtain the journal from a local library, the publisher, or 
University Microfilms International. 

A. A kindergarten teacher has been asked by some of 
his neighbors who have preschoolers if there is 
anything they can do at home to help their 
children get ready for writing in school. The 
teacher decides that the key concept involved is 
Writing Readiness. 

B. The teacher checks that term in the ERIC Thesaurus 
at a nearby university library and finds it listed. 

C. Selecting one of the library's volumes of RfE, in this 
case the January-June 1988 semiannual index, 
the teacher finds the following documents in the 
subject index: 

Writing Readiness 

Children's Names: Landmarks for Literacy? 

ED 290 171 

Integrating Reading and Writing Instruction at the 

Primary level. ED 286 158 

Sister and Brother Writing Interplay. 

ED 285 176 
Writing Begins at Home: Preparing Children for 
Writing before They Go to School. 

ED 285 207 

D. ED 285 207 Looks like an appropriate resource, so 
the teacher finds that ED number in a monthly 
issue of RIE "January 1988" in the document 
resume section: 



ED 285 207 



CS 210 790 



Clay, Marie 

Writing Begins at Home: Preparing Children for 

Writing before They Go to School. 
Report No.JSBN-0-435-08452-6 
Pub Date_87 
Note_64p. 

Available from Heinemann Educational Books Inc., 
70 Court St., Portsmouth, NH 03801 ($12.50) 

Pub type Books (010) - Guides - Non-Classroom 
(0551 
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Document Not Available from EDRS. 

Descriptors_Case Studies, ramily Environment 
Language Acquisition, 'Parent Child 
Relationship, Parent Participation, Parent Role, 
•Preschool Children, Preschool Education, 
Psychomotor Skills, Reading Writing 
Relationship, Writing Exercises, •Writing 
Readiness, "Written Language 
Identifiers •Childrens Writing, "Emergent Literacy, 
Writing Attitudes 

Intended for parents of preschoolers, this 
book offers samples of children's writing 
(defined as the funny signs and symbols that 
pencils make) and attempts to show how parents 
can support and expand children's discovery of 
printed language before children begin school. 
Each of the eight chapters contains numerous 
examples of young children's drawing and 
printing, as well as helpful comments and 
practical considerations to orient parents. The 
chapters are entitled: (1) Getting in Touch; (2) 
Exploration and Discoveries; (3) I Want to Record 
a Message; (4) We Follow Sally Ann's Progress; 
(5) Individual Differences at School Entry; (6) 
How Can a Parent Help?; (7) The Child at 
School; and (8) Let Yaur Child Read. (References 
and a list of complementary publications are 
attached.) (NKA) 
E. The teacher notes the price and ordering 

information for his neighbors. The teacher can 
then select other RIE documents to review from 
other volumes of the RIE index, or check CUE for 
journal articles on writing readiness. 



KEYS TO USING ERIC 

Thesaurus of ERIC Descriptors 

The ERIC Thesaurus is the key to a search of the ERIC 
database, with approximately 10,000 terms and 
cross-references in the fields of education. Scope nates 
serve as definitions for mast descriptors. Each document 
in the ERIC system is assigned several descriptors from 
the Thesaurus that indicate the essential content of the 
document. Once yau have familiarized yourself with 
ERIC's descriptors and the Thesaurus, you have put 
thousands of pages of educational materials at your 
fingertips. 

Resources in Education (RIE) 

This publication prints the abstracts of documents 
processed and indexed far the ERIC system. About 1000 
abstracts from ERIC Clearinghouses appear each manth, 
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arranged by ED number in the main entry section of RIE. 
In addition to the main entry section, each volume of RIE 
contains three indexes. Document titles are listed by 
subject (descriptor term), author, and institution. Unless 
otherwise noted, copies of documents abstracted in RIE 
are available from the ERIC Document Reproduction 
Service. 

Current Index to Journals in Education (CUE) 

This ERIC publication directs you to educational articles 
fram over 800 educational journals. Annotations 
describing over 1400 articles each month are arranged 
in the main entry section of CUE according to EJ (ERIC 
Journal) number and are listed in subject, author, and 
journal indexes. Copies of journal articles annotated in 
CUE are not available from the ERIC Document 
Reproduction Service but may be obtained fram lacal 
library collections, from the publisher, or (in most cases) 
fram University Microfilms International. 

Semiannual and annual issues of RIE and CUE 
consolidate the monthly subject, author, and institution 
indexes. 

COMPUTER SEARCHES 

Over 900 organizations across the nation, including the 
individual ERIC Clearinghouses, provide computerised 
searches af the ERIC database. The search 
strategy -selecting the key descriptors and scanning the 
documents under thase subject headings— is the same as 
far manual searching. The differences are in time and 
cast. When you search by computer, you can combine 
several terms instantaneously far any or all issues of 
RIE/CUE; in effect, you thumb through more than 200 
issues of RIE at once. Costs for these services vary; while 
same institutions offer computer searches at no cost to 
in-state educators, others may charge from $5 to $300, 
depending upon the complexity and depth of the search 
ar the kind of feedback requested. Our Clearinghouse 
can assist you in developing computer search strategy, 
and can provide information about computer search 
facilities near you. No prior knowledge of computers or 
computer searching is necessary. 

CUSTOMIZED SEARCHES AVAILABLE 

Customized computer searches of the ERIC database will 
be performed far you by the ERIC/RCS Clearinghouse, if 
yau wish. The charge for this service is $30 far the first 
50 citations, liyour search problem does not fall within 
the scape of ERIC/RCS, we will refer your question to one 
of the other Clearinghouses in the ERIC System, or help 
yau contact the appropriate Clearinghouse directly. 
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A- f WtM Submitting 
ERIC/RCS mMmW Material 



Clearinghouse on Reading and Communication Skills 

Indiana University 

Smith Research Center, Suite 1 50 

Bloomington, IN 47408-2698 

(812) 855-5847 



WHY NOT SEND YOUR MATERIAL 
TO ERIC/RCS? 

The ERIC system is always looking for high-quality 
educational documents to announce in Resources in 
Education (RIE), ERIC's monthly index of document 
abstracts. ERIC, Educational Resources Information 
Center, sponsored by the Office of Educational 
Research and Improvement of the U.S. Department 
of Education, is a national educational information 
system designed to make available hard-to-find 
educational materials (such as research reports, 
literature reviews, conference papers, curriculum 
guides, and other resource information). Through a 
network of clearinghouses, each of which focuses on 
a specific field in education, materials are acquired, 
evaluated, cataloged, indexed, abstracted, and 
announced in RIE. 

The Clearinghouse on Reading and Communication 
Skills is responsible for educational materials and 
information related to research, instruction, and 
personnel preparation in such areas as English 
language arts, reading, composition, literature, 
journalism, speech communication, theater and 
drama, and the mass media* 

ERIC relieves you of the need to maintain copies of 
your materials for distribution to people or 
organizations requesting them, since documents can 
be ordered individually in both microfiche and paper 
copy formats from the ERIC Document Reproduction 
Service (EDRS) in Springfield, Virginia. 

Dissemination through ERIC provides a wide 
audience for your materials since there are more 
than 700 ERIC microfiche collections throughout the 
world. In addition, your material can be retrieved at 
the more than 450 locations that provide computer 
searches of the ERIC database. 

Because your documents are permanently indexed 
in RIE and on computer tape, ERIC serves an 
archival function as well as keeping users informed 
of current theories and practices. 



We depend on our network of volunteer contributors 
to accomplish our goal of making information 
readily available to the educational community and 
to the general public. 

HOW TO SUBMIT YOUR MATERIAL 

Please follow the guidelines listed below for 
preparation of documents. Send two clean, 
dark-print copies, at least six pages in length, either 
in original or photocopied form to Coordinator of 
Documents, ERIC/RCS, 2805 East Tenth Street, 
Smith Research Center, Suite 150, Bloomington, 
Indiana 47408*2698* 

Document Preparation. The following guidelines 
are designed to ensure that documents will be 
legible on microfiche and that readable copies will 
be available to ERIC users: 

• Standard 8 1/2" x 1 T white or light-tinted paper 
is preferred. 

• Double-spaced pages printed on a laser printer 
or typed on a standard typewriter (pica or elite) 
photograph best. Dark-print dot-matrix 
computer printouts are acceptable. 

• Letters and line drawings must be unbroken and 
as black as possible. Very small or finely drawn 
letters, as well as photographs and edited copy, 
w'rti not reproduce well. 

• Purple dittos and most colored pages will not 
photograph clearly. 

WHAT HAPPENS NEXT... 

To ensure its usefulness to the educational 
community, each document submitted is evaluated 
for quality and significance by one of approximately 
200 specialists from various universities and the 
following professional organizations: 

International Reading Association; Western College 
Reading Association; College Reading Association; 
National Reading Conference; North Central 
Reading Association; National Council of Teachers 
of English; Conference on College Composition and 
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Communication; Association for Education in 
Journalism and Mas* Communication; Journalism 
Education Association; and Speech Communication 
Association. 

If your document is approved by the reviewers, it will 
be indexed and an abstract of it will appear in RIE in 
approximately three to four months. At the time of 
issue you will be sent a complimentary microfiche of 
your material. 



If you would like to know the disposition of your 
document please include a stamped, self -addressed 
envelope. 

The inclusion of your document in the ERIC 
database in no way affects your copyright or 
your right to submit it for publication elsewhere. 
Your document will not be edited but will 
appear in Hs entirety. 
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Books From ERIC/RCS 
on Personal Communication 



Personal communication means many different things to many people. We are all talking to ourselves 
within ourselves all the time; occasionally we interview, and are interviewed, by others; and some people 
prefer not to talk at all. We offer you three excellent studies, one on each of these aspects of personal com- 
munication. 

Meaning and Mind: An I ntrapersonal Approach to Human Communication, 

by Leonard Shedletsky 

(copublished by ERIC/RCS and Speech Communication Association, 1989) 

By using the harvest of all the best mind-games and learning devices that Shedletsky has garnered from the 
literature, you can help your classroom full of self-exploring intrapersonal communicators carry on the 
human dialogue with oneself in a reflective, intelligent way. From "Who's Afraid of Virginia Woolf" to the 
uses of silence, from biofeedback to memory reconstruction and concept formation, from analysis of verbal 
codes to individual and social cognition, each exercise is more fascinating than the one before. 

In Part II, Shedletsky redefines the new field of "intrapersonal communication as more than just talking to 
yourself. He sets forth a receiver-based definition of the concept and discusses the mind as information pro- 
cessor. This book is as useful in the Psychology Department as in the Speech Communication Department, 
and it is especially useful in high schools where the main event these days seems to be the kids trying to get 
their minds clear about themselves. 

(Copublished by ERIC/RCS and the Speech Communication Association; $12.95) 

★ ★ ★ * * 

Teaching Interviewing for Career Preparation (second, revised, enlarged edition), 

by Charles J. Stewart, is a textbook full of check lists on what interviewing is, how it works, and how to be 
good at interviewing, whether for information purposes or to get a job. 

Professor and Department Chair in Communication at Purdue, Stewart as an author is an effective teacher: 
His lists of items to check teach themselves tc students getting ready to interview and be interviewed. 
Three fully worked-out sets of practice inteiviews give students rehearsal experiences so that when the real 
thing comes along, they will know what to expect and how to succeed. Guided class discussion following 
each experimental situation leads everyone into group critical-reflection on the interviewing process. 
(Copublished by ERIC/RCS and the Speech Communication Association, 1991; $8.95) 

★ * ★ ★ * 
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Quiet Children and the Classroom Teacher (second edition), 

by lames C McCroskey and Virginia P. Richmond, is an unusual book about communication because it is 
about people who prefer not to communicate with spoken words. 

Some children-and adults, too-are quieter than others. The abnormally quiet ones are not ill or slow, and 
there are understandable reasons for their quietness. The classroom teacher needs to know how to commu- 
nicate with quiet students and how to draw them out without causing them to dive deeper into their "com- 
munication apprehension." Being neither social workers nor psychiatrists, classroom teachers can, 
nevertheless, become aware their own level of communication apprehension, or lack thereof, and then 
moderate their methods and their expectations to accommodate the needs of quiet students in their class- 
rooms. 

McCroskey and Richmond teach in the Department of Communications Studies at West Virginia Univer- 
sity. In this remarkably sensitive, research-based little book, they clarify misconceptions about communica- 
tion apprehensive people, and they detail ways of communicating at school with apprehensive students. 
(Copublished by ERIC/RCS and the Speech Communication Association, 1991; $8.95) 
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Order Form 



ship to: 
name _ 
address 



city/state/zip 



phone ( 



Item No. 


Qty. 


Abbreviated Title 


Price 


Total Cost 


G06 




How Do Journalittt Think? 


$14.95 




C07 




/Meaning and Mind: . . . 


$12.95 




Gil 




Teaching the Introductory Public Rolation$ Course 


$ 8.95 




G26 




Teaching Interviewing for Career Preparation 


$ 8.95 




G27 




Quiet Children and the Classroom Teacher 


$ 8.95 




SCI 




Totting and A$$o$$mont 


$ 5.95 




SC2 




Aduh Literacy 


$ 5.95 




SC3 




Critical Thinking 


$ 5.95 




SC4 




Family involvement 


$ 5.95 




SC5 




Writing 


$ 5.95 




SC6 




Hooding: Elementary 


$ 5.95 




SC7 




Hooding: Middle and Secondary 


$ 5.95 




SC8 




Litoratvro 


$ 5.95 




SC9 




Special Studentt 


$ 5.95 




SC10 




Matt Communication 


$ 5.95 




SC12 




Student Literacy 


$ 5.95 




SCI 3 




Whole Language and Integrated Language Artt 


$ 5.95 




C01 




1 yr. subscription to Parents and Children Together 


$75.00 
























Subtotal 

Minimum order $5.00 Plus Postage and Handling 

TOTAL Purchase 









method of payment: 

Q check G money order 
cardholder 



□ P. O. # 
card no. 



□ MasterCard □ VISA 
expiration date 



Make checks payable to ERIC/RCS. 

Send order form to: 

ERIC/RCS 
Indiana University 
2805 E. 10th Street, Suite 150 
Bloomington, IN 47408-2698 
Phone: (812) 855-5847 
Fax: (812)855-7901 
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Order Subtotal 


Postage and Handling 


$5 00 • 


$10.00 


$2.00 


S 10.01 • 


$25.00 


$3.00 


$25.01 - 


$50.00 


$4.00 


$50.01 - 


$75.00 


$5.00 


$75.01 - 


$100.00 


$6.00 


$100.01 - 


$125.00 


$7.00 


$125.01 - 


$150.00 


$8.00 


over $150.00 


$9.00 
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